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2 MY WIFE, ETC. 


MY WIFE. 


My little wife is out beyond the burn, 
I see her parasol behind the fir, 
And here am I inditing verse to her 

Ere she return. 


That pretty bird is happy there conceal’d, 
This fragrant pons ch smiles a peaceful 
...... Smile, — ra 
What joy to sing the joys of home—the 
while 
My joy’s afield! 


My spouse is mild —she’s meek as any nun, 
And yet her spiritual calm is such... 
Somehow one’s always feeling she is much 

Too good for one. 


She thinks I’m wise and handsome —’tis her 
creed. 
I wonder am I either! On my word 
Sometimes I’ve wonder’d “an my bonnie 
bird” 
Think so indeed : 


Perhaps ! for she my homage ne’er repels ; 
Perhaps I might have loved her half a life, 
Perhaps —had she but been the little wife 

Of some one else. 


But why should I complain of cross or cares? 
While entertaining her (who won’t com- 
plain) 
It may be I an angel entertain 
And unawares. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 





Cornhill Magazine. 


IN PALL MALL. 


Wuat do I see ?—that face so fair, 
My friend of years too bright to last, 
Living again in beauty rare, 
As yonder omnibus went past. 


Amid surroundings rude and low, 
Stood out the gem-like profile clear ; 

The mouth carved like a perfect bow, 
The auburn curls that were so dear. 


Can there be two with such a face? 
The other, which I thought unique, 
Lies ‘neath the ivy’s sheltering grace, 
Since many a year and month and week. 


Say shall I follow? Shall I try 
To leave my death-in-life and live? 
The picture lost, alas! I cry — 
Some joy may not the copy give? 


Nay, while so much of good and great 
Is round thy path and at thy side, 
Force not the hands of wiser fate 
To give the joy supreme denied, 


Yet am I thankful for the glance 
Vouchsafed me at thy face divine ; 

That for one moment sweet of trance, 
I lived the life that once was mine. 





Adieu — thou fadest asa dream ; 
- The work-day world is back once more: 
Gone is that sudden rosy gleam, 
And — here’s the Athenzeum door, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





LONG AGO. 


HE gave me his promise of changeless truth, 
(Down in the wood where the ivy clings) ; 
And the - breathed rapture, and love, and 

outh, 
(And yon tree was in bud where the throstle 
sings). 


He said he was going across the sea, 
(Far from the wood where the ivy clings), 
And would bring back riches and jewels for 


me ; 
(But brown leaves shake where the throstle 
sings). 


Hope made life like a summer morn ; 
(Sweet was the wood where the ivy clings) ; 
Now my heart is cold, and withered, and worn, 
(And the bough is bare where the throstle 
sings). 


Days are dreary, and life is long; 
(Yet down in the wood the ivy clings), 
And the winds they moan a desolate song, 
(And there’s snow on the bough where no 
throstle sings). 


Spring will come with its buds and leaves 
(Back to the wood where the ivy clings) ; 
But ‘tis winter cold for the heart that grieves, 

(And I hear not the song that the throstle 


sings). 
Chambers” Journal. J. C. 


I LOVE THEE. 


I Love thee; why, I cannot tell. 
A thousand nameless winning ways 
Around thee weave their magic spell, ¥ 
And make words poor to speak thy praise, 


I love thee ; not because thine eyes 
Are matched by heaven’s celestial blue, 
But in thy trustful look there lies ; 
Th’ unspoken promise to be true, 


I love thee for some subtle charm 
That seems to draw my heart to thine; 
Thy voice and look my fears disarm, 
And tell me thou art only mine. 


I lowe thee; not for wealth or fame — 
No worldly wish holds thought of thee ; 
And since thy heart reveals the same, 
How bright with hope our lives may be! 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


M. A. BAINES, 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI.* 


II. 


Cosimo had shown consummate skill by 
governing Florence through a party cre- 
ated and raised to influence by himself. 
The jealousy of these adherents formed 
the chief difficulty with which his son 
Piero had to contend. Unless the Medici 
could manage to’ kick down the ladder 
whereby they had risen, they ran the risk 
of losing all. As on a former occasion, 
so now they profited by the mistakes of 
their antagonists. Three chief men of 
their own party, Diotisalvi Neroni, Agnolo 
Acciaiuoli, and Luca Pitti, determined to 
shake off the yoke of their masters, and 
to repay the Medici for what they owed 
by leading them to ruin. Niccolo Sode- 
rini, a patriot, indignant at the slow en- 
slavement of his country, joined them. 
At first they strove to undermine the 
credit of the Medici with the Florentines 
by inducing Piero to call in the moneys 
placed at interest by his father in the 
hands of private citizens. This act was 
unpopular ; but it did not suffice to move 
‘a revolution. To proceed by constitu- 
tional measures against the Medici was 
judged impolitic. Therefore the conspira- 
tors decided to take, if possible, Piero’s 
life. The plot failed, chiefly owing to the 
coolness and the cunning of the young 
Lorenzo, Piero’s eldest son. Public sym- 
pathy was strongly excited against the 
aggressors. Neroni, Acciaiuoli, and So- 
derini were exiled. Pitti was allowed to 
stay, dishonored, powerless, and penniless, 
in Florence. Meanwhile, the failure of 
their foes had only served to strengthen 
the position of the Medici. The ladder 
had saved them the trouble of kicking it 
down. 

The congratulations addressed on this 
occasion to Piero and Lorenzo by the 
ruling powers of Italy, show that the 
Medici were already regarded as princes 
outside Florence. Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
the two sons of Piero, travelled abroad to 
the courts of Milan and Ferrara with the 
style and state of more than simple citi- 


* Concluded from Tue Livine Acz, No. 1752. 





zens. At home they occupied the first 
place on all occasions of public ceremony, 
receiving royal visitors on terms of equal- 
ity, and performing the bospitalities of the 
republic like men who had been born to 
represent its dignities. Lorenzo’s mar- 
riage to Clarice Orsini, of. the noble 
Roman house, was another sign that the 
Medici were advancing on the way toward 
despotism. Cosimo had avoided foreign 
alliances for his children. His descend- 
ants now judged themselves firmly planted 
enough to risk the odium of a princely 
match for the sake of the support outside 
the city they might win. 

Piero de’ Medici died in December, 
1469. His son Lorenzo was then barely 
twenty-two years of age. The chiefs of 
the Medicean party, all-powerful in the 
State, held a council, in which they re- 
solved to place him in the same position 
as his father and grandfather. This re- 
solve seems to have been formed after 
mature deliberation, on the ground that 
the existing conditions of Italian politics 
rendered it impossible to conduct the 
government without a presidential head. 
Florence, though still a democracy, re- 
quired a permanent chief to treat on an 
equality with the princes of the leading 
cities. Here we may note the prudence 
of Cosimo’s foreign policy. When he 
helped to establish despots in Milan and 
Bologna, he was rendering the presidency. 
of his own family in Florence necessary. 
Lorenzo, ‘having received this invitation, 
called attention to his youth and inexperi- 
ence. Yet he did not refuse it; and, after 
a graceful display of diffidence, he ac- 
cepted the charge, entering thus upon that 
famous political career, in the course of 
which he not only established and main- 
tained a balance of power in Italy, with 
Florence for the central city, but also.con- 
trived to remodel the government of the 
republic in the interest of his own family 
and to strengthen the Medici by relations 
with the papal see. 

The extraordinary versatility of this 
man’s intellectual and social gifts, his par- 
ticipation in all the literary and philosoph- 
ical interests of his century, his large and 
liberal patronage of art, and the gaiety 
with which he joined the people of Flor- 
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ence in their pastimes — Mayday ‘games 
and Carnival festivities — strengthened his 
hold upon the city in an age devoted to 
culture and refined pleasure. Whatever 
was most brilliant in the spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance seemed to be incarnate 
in Lorenzo. Not merely as a patron and 
a dilettante, but as a poet and a critic, a 
philosopher and scholar, he proved him- 
self adequate to the varied intellectual 
ambitions of his country. Penetrated 
with the passion for erudition which dis- 
tinguished Florence in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, familiar with her painters and her 
sculptors, deeply read in the works of her 
great poets, he conceived the ideal of in- 
fusing the spirit of antique civility into 
modern life, and of effecting for society 
what the artists were performing in their 
own sphere. To preserve the native 
character of the Florentine genius, while 
he added the grace of classic form, was 
the aim to which his tastes and insi.ncts 
led him. At the same time, while he made 
himself the master of Florentine revels, 
and the Augustus of Renaissance litera- 
ture, he took care that beneath his carni- 
val masks and ball-dresses should be con- 
cealed the chains which he was forging for 
the republic. What he lacked, with so 
much mental brilliancy, was moral great- 
ness. The age he lived in was an age of 
selfish despots, treacherous generals, god- 
less priests. It was an age of intellectual 
vigor and artistic creativeness ; but it was 
also an age of mean ambition, sordid pol- 
icy, and vitiated principles. Lorenzo re- 
mained true in all respects to the genius 
of this age: true to its enthusiasm for 
antique culture, true to its passion for art, 
true to its refined love of pleasure; but 
true also to its petty political intrigues, to 
its cynical selfishness, to its lack of hero- 
ism. For Florence he looked no higher 
and saw no further than Cosimo had done. 
If culture was his pastime, the enslave- 
ment of the city by bribery and corruption 
was the hard work of his manhood. As 
is the case with much Renaissance art, 
his life was worth more for its decorative 
detail than for its constructive design. In 


richness, versatility, variety, and exquisite- 
ness of execution, it left little to be de- 
sired; yet, viewed at a distance, and as a 
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whole, it does not inspire us with a sense 
of architectonic majesty. 

Lorenzo’s chief difficulties arose from 
the necessity under which, like Cosimo, he 
labored of governing the city through its 
old institutions by means of a party. To 
keep the members of this party in good 
temper, and to gain their approval for the 
alterations he effected in the State ma- 
chinery of Florence, was the problem of 
his life. The successful solution of this 
problem was easier now, after two genera 
tions of the Medicean ascendency, than it 
had been at first. Meanwhile the people 
were maintained in good humor by public 
shows, ease, plenty, and a general laxity of 
discipline. The splendor of Lorenzo’s 
foreign alliances and the consideration he 
received from all the courts of Italy, con- 
tributed in no small measure to his popu- 
larity and security at home. By using his 
authority over Florence to inspire respect 
abroad, and by using his foreign credit to 
impose upon the burghers, Lorenzo dis- 
played the tact of a true Italian diploma- 
tist. His genius for statecraft, as then 
understood, was indeed of a rare order, 
equally adapted to the conduct of a com- 
plicated foreign policy and to the control 
of a suspicious and variable common- 
wealth. In one point alone he was infe- 
rior to his grandfather. He neglected 
commerce, and allowed his banking busi- 
ness to fall into disorder so hopeless that 
in course of time he ceased to be solvent. 
Meanwhile his personal expenses, both as 
a prince in his own palace, and as the rep- 
resentative of majesty in Florence, con- 
tinually increased. The bankruptcy of the 
Medici, it had long been foreseen, would 
involve the public finances in serious con- 
fusion. And now, in order to retrieve his 
fortunes, Lorenzo was not only obliged to 
repudiate his debts to the exchequer, but 
had also to gain complete disposal of the 
State purse. It was this necessity that 
drove him to effect the constitutional rev- 
olution of 1480, by which he substituted a 
privy council of seventy members for the 
old councils of the State, absorbing the 
chief functions of the commonwealth into 
this single body, whom he practically nom- 
inated at pleasure. The same want of 
money led to the great scandal of his reign 
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— the plundering of the Monte delle Doti, 
or State insurance-office fund for secur- 
ing dowers to the children of its creditors. 

While tracing the salient points of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici’s administration, I have 
omitted to mention the important events 
which followed shortly after his accession 
to power in 1469. What happened be- 
tween that date and 1480 was not only de- 
cisive for the future fortunes of the Casa 
Medici, but it was also eminently charac- 
teristic of the perils and the difficulties 
which beset Italian despots. The year 


1471 was signalized by a visit paid by the | 


duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza of Milan, 
and his wife Bona of Savoy, to the Me- 
dici in Florence. They came attended by 
their whole court — body-guards on horse 
and foot, ushers, pages, falconers, grooms, 
kennel-varlets, and huntsmen. Omitting 
the mere baggage service, their train count- 
ed two thousand horses. To mention this 
incident would be superfluous, had not so 
acute an observer as Machiavelli marked 
it out as a turning-point in Florentine his- 
tory. Now, for the first time, the demo- 
cratic commonwealth saw its streets filled 
with a mob of courtiers. Masques, balls, 
and tournaments succeeded each other 
with magnificent variety ; and all the arts 
of Florence were pressed into the service 
of these festivals. Machiavelli says that 
the burghers lost the last remnant of their 
old austerity of manners, and became, like 
the degenerate Romans, ready to obey the 
masters who provided them with brilliant 
spectacles. They gazed with admiration 
on the pomp of Italian princes, their dis- 
solute and godless living, their luxury and 
prodigal expenditure ; and when the Me- 
dici affected similar habits in the next gen- 
eration, the people had no courage to resist 
the invasion of their pleasant vices. 

In the same year, 1471, Volterra was 
reconquered for the Florentines by Fred- 
erick of Urbino. The honors of this vic- 
tory, disgraced by a brutal sack of the con- 
quered city, in violation of its articles of 
capitulation, were reserved for Lorenzo, 
who returned in triumph to Florence. 
More than ever he assumed the prince, 
and in his person undertook to represent 
the State. 

In the same year, 1471, Francesco della 





Rovere was raised to the papacy with the 
memorable name of Sixtus IV. Sixtus 
was a man of violent temper and fierce 
passions, restless and impatiently ambi- 
tious, bent on the aggrandisement of the 
beautiful and wanton youths, his nephews, 
Of these the most aspiring was Girolamo 
Riario, for whom Sixtus bought the town 
of Imola from Taddeo Manfredi, in order 
that he might possess the title of count 
and the nucleus of a tyranny in the Ro- 
magna. This purchase thwarted the plans 
of Lorenzo, who wished to secure the 
same advantages for Florence. Smarting 
with the sense of disappointment, he for- 
bade the Roman banker, Francesco Pazzi, 
to guarantee the purchase money. By 
this act Lorenzo made two mortal foes — 
the pope and Francesco Pazzi. Francesco 
was a thin, pale, atrabilious fanatic, all 
nerve and passion, with a monomaniac in- 
tensity of purpose, and a will inflamed and 
guided by imagination — a man formed by 
nature for conspiracy, such a man, in fact, 
as Shakespeare drew in Cassius. Mad- 
dened by Lorenzo’s prohibition, he con- 
ceived the notion of overthrowing the 
Medici in Florence by a violent blow. 
Girolamo Riario entered into his views. 
So did Francesco Salvati, archbishop of 
Pisa, who had private reasons for hostility. 
These men found no difficulty in winning 
over Sixtus to their plot; nor is it possible 
to purge the pope of participation in what 
followed. I need not describe by what 
means Francesco drew the other members 
of his family into the scheme, and how he 
secured the assistance of armed cutthroats. 
Suffice it to say that the chief conspirators, 
with the exception of the count Girolamo, 
betook themselves to Florence, and there, 
after the failure of other attempts, decided 
to murder Lorenzo and his brother Giuli- 
ano in the cathedral on Sunday, the 26th 
of April, 1478. The moment when the 
priest at the high altar finished the mass 
was fixed for the assassination. Every- 
thing was ready. The conspirators, by 
Judas kisses and embracements, had dis- 
covered that the young men wore no pro- 
tective armor under their silken doublets. 
Pacing the aisles behind the choir, they 
feared no treason. And now the lives of 
both might easily have been secured, if at 
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the last moment the courage of the hired 
assassins had not failed them. Murder, 
they said, was well enough ; but they could 
not bring themselves to stab men before 
the newly consecrated body of Christ. In 
this extremity a priest was found, who, 
“being accustomed to churches,” had no 
scruples. He and another reprobate were 
told off to Lorenzo. Francesco de’ Pazzi 
himself undertook Giuliano. The moment 
for attack arrived. Francesco plunged his 
dagger into the heart of Giuliano. Then, 
not satisfied with this death-blow, he 
struck again, and in his heat of passion 
wounded his own thigh. Lorenzo escaped 
with a flesh-wound from the poniard of the 
priest, and rushed into the sacristy, where 
his friend Poliziano shut and held the 
brazen door. The plot had failed; for 
Giuliano, of the two brothers, was the one 
whom the conspirators would the more 
willingly have spared. The whole church 
was in an uproar. The city rose in tu- 
mult. Rage and horror took possession 
of the people. They flew to the Palazzo 
Pubblico and to the houses of the Pazzi, 
hunted the conspirators from place to 
place, hung the archbishop by the neck 
from the palace windows, and, as they 
found fresh victims for their fury, strung 
them one by one in a ghastly row at his 
side above the square. About one hun- 
dred in all were killed. None who had 
joined in the plot escaped ; for Lorenzo had 
ong arms, and one man, who fled to Con- 
stantinople, was delivered over to his 
agents by the sultan. Out of the whole 
Pazzi family only Guglielmo, the husband 
of Bianca de’ Medici, was spared. When 
the tumult was over, Andrea del Castagno 
painted the portraits of the traitors head- 
downwards upon the walls of the Bargello 
Palace, in order that all men might know 
what fate awaited the foes of the Medici 
and of the State of Florence.* Meanwhile 
a bastard son of Giuliano’s was received 
into the Medicean household, to perpetu- 
ate his lineage. This child, named Giulio, 
was destined to be famous in the annals of 
Italy and Florence under the title of Pope 
Clement VII. 

As is usual when such plots miss their 
mark, the passions excited redounded to 
the profit of the injured party. The com- 
monwealth felt that the blow struck at 
Lorenzo had been aimed at their majesty. 
Sixtus, on the other hand, could not con- 
tain his rage at the failure of so ably 
planned a coup de main. ignoring that 


* Giottino had painted the Duke of Athens, in like 
manner, on the same wails. 





he had sanctioned the treason, that a priest 
had put his hand tothe dagger, that the 
impious deed had been attempted in a 
church before the very sacrament of 
Christ, whose vicar on earth he was, the 
pope now excommunicated the republic. 
The reason he alleged was, that the Flor- 
entines had dared to hang an archbishop. 

Thus began a war to the death between 
Sixtus and Florence. The pope inflamed 
the whole of Italy, and carried on a ruinous 
campaign in Tuscany. It seemed as 
though the republic might lose her sub- 
ject cites, always ready to revolt when 
danger threatened the sovereign State. 
Lorenzo’s position became critical. Six- 
tus made no secret of the hatred he bore 
him personally, declaring that he fought 
less with Florence than with the Medici. 
To bear the odium of this long war. and 
this heavy interdict alone, was more than 
he could do. Hisallies forsookhim. Na- 
ples was enlisted on the pope’s side. 
Milan and the other states of Lombardy 
were occupied with their own affairs, and 
held aloof. In this extremity he saw that 
nothing but a bold step could save him. 
The league formed by Sixtus must be 
broken up at any risk, and, if possible, by 
his own ability. On the 6th of December, 
1479, Lorenzo left Florence unarmed and 
unattended, took ship at Leghorn, and pro- 
ceeded to the court of his enemy, King 
Ferdinand, at Naples. Ferdinand was a 
cruel and treacherous sovereign, who had 
murdered his guest, Jacopo Piccinino, at a 
banquet given in his honor. But Ferdi- 
nand was the son of Alfonso, who, by 
address and eloquence, had gained a 
kingdom from his foe and jailor, Filippo 
Maria Visconti. Lorenzo calculated that 
he too, following Alfonso’s policy, might 
prove to Ferdinand how little there was to 
gain from an alliance with Rome, how 
much Naples and Florence, firmly united 
together for offence and defence, might 
effect in Italy. 

Only a student of those perilous times 
can appreciate the courage and the genius, 
the audacity combined with diplomatic 
penetration, displayed by Lorenzo at this 
crisis. He calmly walked into the lion’s 
den, trusting he could tame the lion and 
teach it, and all in a few days. Nor did 
his expectation fail, Though Lorenzo 
was rather ugly than handsome, with a 
dark skin, heavy brows, powerful jaws, 
and nose sharp in the bridge and broad at 
the nostrils, without grace of carriage or 
melody of voice, he possessed what makes 
up for personal defects—the winning 
charm of eloquence in conversation, a 
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subtle wit, profound knowledge of men,|self appeared the crown of manliness, 


and tact allied to sympathy, which placed 
him always at the centre of the situation. 
Ferdinand received him kindly. The 
Neapolitan nobles admired his courage, 
and were fascinated by his social talents. 
On the 1st of March, 1480, he left Naples 
again, having won over the — by his 
arguments. When he reached Florence 
he was able to declare that he brought 
home a treaty of peace and alliance signed 
by the most powerful foe of the republic. 
The success of this bold enterprise en- 
deared Lorenzo more than ever to his 
countrymen. In the same year they con- 
cluded a treaty with Sixtus, who was 
forced against his will to lay down arms 
by the capture of Otranto and the extreme 
peril of Turkish invasion. After the year 
1480 Lorenzo remained sole master in 
Florence, the arbiter and peacemaker of 
the rest of Italy. 

Tix -conjuration of the Pazzi was only 
one in a long series of similar conspiracies. 
Italian despots gained their power by vio- 
lence and wielded it with craft. Violence 
and craft were therefore used against 
them. When the study of the classics 
had penetrated the nation with antique 
ideas of heroism, tyrannicide became a 
virtue. Princes were murdered with fright- 
ful frequency. Thus Gian Maria Visconti 
was put to death at Milan in 1412; Gale- 
azzo Maria Sforza in 1484; the Chiarelli 
of Fabriano were massacred in 1435; the 
Baglioni of Perugia in 1500; Girolamo 
Gentile planned the assassination of Gale- 
azzo Sforza at Genoa in 1476; Niccolo 
d’Este conspired against his uncle Ercole 
in 1476; Stefano Porcari attempted the 
life of Nicolas V. at Rome in 1453; Lo- 
dovico Sforza —< escaped a violent 
death in 1453. I might multiply these in- 
stances beyond satiety. As it is, I have 
selected but a few examples, falling, all 
but one, within the second half of the 
fifteenth century. Nearly all these at- 
tempts upon the lives of princes were 
made in church during the celebration of 
sacred offices. These was no superfluity 
of naughtiness, no wilful sacrilege, in this 
choice of an occasion. Jt only testified 
to the continual suspicion and guarded 
watchfulness maintained by tyrants. To 
strike at them except in church was almost 
impossible. Meanwhile the fate of the 
tyrannicides was uniform. Successful or 
not, they perished. Yet so grievous was 
the pressure of Italian despotism, so glo- 
rious was the ideal of Greek and Roman 
heroism, so passionate the temper of the 
people, that to kill a prince at any cost to 





This bloodshed exercised a delirious fas- 
cination; pure and base, personal and 
patriotic motives combined to add inten- 
sity of fixed and fiery purpose to the mur- 
derous impulse. Those then who, like the 
Medici, aspired to tyranny and sought to 
found a ry of princes, entered the 
arena against a host of unknown and un- 
seen gladiators. 

On his death-bed in 1492, Lorenzo lay 
between two men — Angelo Poliziano and 
Girolamo Savonarola. Poliziano incar- 
nated the genial, radiant, godless spirit of 
fifteenth-century humanism. Savonarola 
represented the conscience of Italy, self- 
convicted, amid all her greatness, of crimes 
that called for punishment. It is said that 
when Lorenzo asked the monk for abso- 
lution, Savonarola bade him first restore 
freedom to Florence. Lorenzo turned his 
face to the wall and was silent. How in- 
deed could he make this city in a moment 
free, after sixty years of slow and sys- 
tematic corruption? Savonarola left him, 
and he died unshriven. This legend is 
doubtful, though it rests on excellent 
if somewhat partial authority. It has, at 
any rate, the value of a mythus, since it 
epitomizes the attitude assumed by the 
great preacher to the prince. Florence 
enslaved, the soul of Lorenzo cannot lay 
its burden down, but must go with all its 
sins upon it to the throne of God, 

The year 1492 was a memorable year 
for me In this year Lorenzo’s death 
removed the keystone of the arch that had 
sustained the fabric of Italian federation. 
In this year Roderigo Borgia was elected 
pope. In this year Columbus discovered 
America; Vasco di Gama soon after 
opened a new way to the Indies, and thus 
the commerce of the world passed from 
Italy to other nations. In this year the 
conquest of Granada gave unity to the 
Spanish nation. In this year France, 
through the lifelong craft of Louis XI., 
was for the first time united under a young, 
hot-headed sovereign. On every side of 
the political horizon storms threatened. 
It was clear that a new chapter of Euro~ 
pean history had been opened. Then Sa- 
vonarola raised his voice, and cried that 
the crimes of Italy, the abominations of 
the Church, would speedily be punished. 
Events led rapidly to the fulfilment of this. 
prophecy. Lorenzo’s. successor. Piero. de’ 
Medici, was a vain, irresolute, and hasty 
princeling, fond of display, proud of his 
skill in fencing and football-playing, with 
too much of the Orsini blood in his hot 
veins, with too little of the Medicean 
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craft in his weak head. The Italian 
despots felt they could not trust Piero, 
and this want of confidence was probably 
the first motive that impelled Lodovico 
Sforza to call Charles VIII. into Italy in 


1494. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon 
this invasion of the French, except in so 
far as it affected Florence. Charles passed 
rapidly through Lombardy, engaged his 
army in the passes of the Apennines, and 
debuuched upon the coast where the 
Magra divided Tuscany from Lunigiana. 
Here the fortresses of Sarzana and Pietra 
Santa, between the marble bulwark of 
Carrara and the Tuscan Sea, stopped his 
further progress. The keys were held by 
the Florentines. To force these strong po- 
sitions and to pass beyond them seemed 
impossible. It might have been impossible 
if Piero de’ Medici had pessessed a firmer 
will. As it was, he rode off to the French 
camp, delivered up te forts to Charles, 
bound the king by no engagements, and 
returned not otherwise than proud of his 
folly to Florence. A_ terrible reception 
awaited him. The Florentines, in their 
fury, had risen and sacked the Medicean 

alace. It was as much as Piero, with 

is brothers, could do to escape beyond 
the hills to Venice. The despotism of 
the Medici, so carefully built up, so art- 
fully sustained and strengthened, was 
overthrown in a single day. 

Before considering what happened in 
Florence after the expulsion of the Me- 
dici, it will be well to pause a moment and 
review the state in which Lorenzo had 
left his family. Piero, his eldest son, 
recognized as chief of the republic after 
his father’s death, was married to Alfon- 
sina Orsini, and was in his twenty-second 
year. Giovanni, his second son, a youth 
-of seventeen, had just been made cardinal. 
This ‘honor, of vast importance for the 
‘(Casa Medici in the future, he owed to his 
sister Maddalena’s marriage to Franches- 
chetto Cybo, son of Innocent VIII. The 
‘third of Lorenzo’s sons, named Giuliano, 
‘was a boy of thirteen. Giulio, the bas- 
tard son of the elder Giuliano, was four- 
teen. These four princes formed the 
efficient strength of the Medici, the hope 
-of the house; and for each of them, with 
the.exception of Piero, who died in exile, 
and .of whom.no more notice need be 
itaken, a brilliant destiny was still in store. 
In the year 1495, however, they now wan- 
dered, homeless and helpless, through the 
cities of Italy, each of which was.shaken 
‘to its foundations by the French inva- 
sion. 


Florence, left without the Medici, de- 
prived of Fisa and other subject cities by 
the passage of the French army, with no 
leader but the monk Savonarola, now 
sought to reconstitute her liberties. Dur- 
ing the domination of the Albizzi and the 
Medici the old order of the common- 
wealth had been completely broken up. 
The arti had lost their primitive impor- 
tance. The distinctions between the 
grandi and the popolani had practically 
passed away. In a democracy that has 
submitted to a lengthened course of tyran- 
ny, such extinction of its old life is inevi- 
table. Yet the passion for liberty was 
still powerful ; and the busy brains of the 
Florentines were stored with experience 
gained from ‘their previous vicissitudes, 
from the study of antique history, and 
from the observation of existing constitu- 
tions in the towns of Italy. They now 
determined io reorganize the State upon 
the model of the Venetian republice The 
Signory was to remain, with its old insti- 
tution of priors, gonfalonier, and college, 
elected for brief periods. These magis- 
trates were to take the initiative in de- 
bate, to propose measures, and to consider 
plans of action. The real power of the 
State, for voting supplies and ratifying the 
measures of the Signory, was vested ina 
senate of one thousand members, called 
the Grand Council, from whom a’ smaller 
body of forty, acting as intermediates 
between the council and the Signory, were 
elected. Itis said that the plan of this 
constitution originated with Savonarola ; 
nor is there any doubt that he used all his 
influence in the pulpit of the Duomo to 
render it acceptable to the people. Who- 
ever may have been responsible for its 
formation, the new government was car- 
ried in 1495, and a large hall for the 
assembly of the Grand Council was opened 
in the public palace. 

Savonarola, meanwhile, had become the 
ruling spirit of Florence. He gained his 
great power as a preacher: he used it like 
a monk. The motive principle of his 
action was the passion for reform. To 
bring the Church back to its pristine state 
of purity, without altering its doctrine or 
suggesting any new form of creed; to 
purge Italy of ungodly customs; to over- 
throw the tyrants who encouraged evil 
living, and to place the power of the State 
in the hands of sober citizens: these were 
his objects. Though he set himself in 
bold opposition to the reigning pope, he 
had no desire to destroy the spiritual su- 
premacy of St. Peter’s see. Though he 





burned with an enthusiastic zeal for liberty, 
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and displayed rare genius for administra- 
tion, he had no ambition to rule Florence 
like a dictator. Savonarola was neither a 
reformer in the northern sense of the 
word, nor yet a political demagogue. His 
sole wish was to see purity of manners, 
and freedom of self-government re-estab- 
lished. With this end in view, he bade 
the Florentines elect Christ as their su- 
preme chief; and they did so. For the 
same end, he abstained from appearing in 
the State councils, and left the constitu- 
tion to work by its own laws. His per- 
sonal influence he reserved for the pulpit ; 
and here he was omnipotent. The peo- 
ple believed in him as a prophet. They 
turned to. him as the man who knew what 
he wanted —as the voice of liberty, the 
soul of the new régime, the genius who 
could breathe into the commonwealth a 
breath of fresh vitality. When, therefore, 
Savonarola preached a reform of manners, 
he was at once obeyed. Strict laws were 
passed enforcing sobriety, condemning 
trades of pleasure, reducing the gay cus- 
toms of Florence to puritanical austerity. 
Great stress has been laid upon this 
reaction of the monk-led populace against 
the vices of the past. Yet the historian is 
bound to pronounce thatthe reform effect- 
ed by Savonarola was rather picturesque 
than vital. Like all violent revivals of pie- 
tism, it produced a no less violent reaction. 
The parties within the city who resented 
the interference of a preaching friar, 
joined with the pope in Rome, who hated 
a contumacious schismatic in Savonarola. 
Assailed by these two forces at the same 
moment, and driven upon perilous ground 
by his own febrile enthusiasm, Savonarola 
succumbed. _ He was imprisoned, tortured, 
and burned upon the public square in 


What Savonarola really achieved for 
Florence, was not a permanent reform of 
morality, but a resuscitation of the spirit 
of freedom. His followers, called in con- 
tempt 7 Diagnoni, or the weepers, formed 
the pith of the commonwealth in future; 
and the memory of their martyr served as 
acommon bond of sympathy to unite them 
in times of trial. It was a necessary con- 
sequence of the peculiar part he played, 
that the city was henceforth divided into 
factions representing mutually antagonistic 
principles, These factions were not cre- 
ated by Savonarola; but his «xtraordinary 
influence accentuated, as it were, the hu- 
mors that lay dormant in the State. Fam- 
ilies favorable to the Medici took the name 
of Palleschi. Men who chafed against 
puritanical reform, and who were eager for 
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any government that should secure them 
their old license, were known as Compag- 
nacci. Meanwhile the oligarchs, who dis- 
liked a democratic constitution, and thought 
it possible to found an aristocracy without 
the intervention of the Medici, came to be 
known as gi/i ottimati. Florence held 
within itself, from this epoch forward to 
the final extinction of liberty, four great 
parties: the Pzagnoni, passionate for po- 
litical freedom and austerity of life ; the 
Palleschi, favorable to the Medicean cause, 
and regretful of Lorenzo’s pleasant rule; 
the Compagnacci, intolerant of the re- 
formed republic, neither hostile nor loyal 
to.the Medici, but desirous of personal 
license; the O¢timati, astute and selfish, 
watching their own advantage, ever mind- 
ful to form a narrow government of privi- 
leged families, disinclined to the Medici, 
except when they thought the Medici 
might be employed as instruments in their 
intrigues. 

During the short period of Savonarola’s 
ascendency, Florence was in form at least 
a theocracy, without any titular head but 
Christ; and as long as the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the monk lasted, as long as his 
personal influence endured, the constitu- 
tion of the Grand Council worked well. 
After his death, it was found that the ma- 
chinery was too cumbrous. While adopt- 
ing the Venetian form of government, the 
Florentines had omitted one essential ele- 
ment—the doge. By referring measures 
of immediate necessity to the Grand Coun- 
cil, the republic lost precious time. Dan- 
gerous publicity, moreover, was incurred ; 
and so large a body often came to no firm 
resolution. There was no permanent au- 
thority in the State; no security that what 
had been deliberated would be carried out 
with energy; no titular chief, who could 
transact affairs with foreign potentates and 
their ambassadors. Accordingly, in 1502, 
it was decreed that the gonfalonier slrould 
hold office for life should be in fact a 
doge. To this important post of perma- 
nent president Piero Soderini was appoint- 
ed; and in his hands were placed the chief 
affairs of the republic. 

At this point Florence, after al¥ her vi- 
cissitudes, had won her way to something 
really similar to the Venetian constitution. 
Yet the similarity existed more in form 
than in fact. The government of burgh- 
ers ina Grand Council, with a senate of 
forty, and a gonfalonier for life, had not 
grown up gradually and absorbed into it- 
self the vital forces of the commonwealth. 
It was a creation of inventive intelligence, 
not of national development, in Florence. 
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It had against it the jealousy of the Otti- 
mati, who felt themselves overshadowed 
by the gonfalonier; the hatred of the 
Palleschi, who yearned for the Medici; 
the discontent of the working classes, who 
thought the presence of a court in Flor- 
ence would improve trade; last, but not 
least, the disaffection of the Compagnacci, 
who felt they could not flourish to their 
heart’s content in a free commonwealth. 
Moreover, though the name of liberty was 
on every lip, though the Florentines 
talked, wrote, and speculated more about 
constitutional independence than they had 
ever done, the true energy of free institu- 
tions had passed from the city. The cor- 
rupt government of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
bore its natural fruit now. Egotistic am- 
bition and avarice supplanted patriotism 
and industry. Itis necessary to compre- 
hend these circumstances, in order that 
the next revolution may be clearly under- 
stood. 

During the ten years which elapsed be- 
tween 1502 and 1512, Piero Soderini ad- 
ministered Florence with an outward show 
of great prosperity. He regained Pisa, 
and maintained an honorable foreign pol- 
icy in the midst of the wars stirred up by 
the League of Cambray. Meanwhile the 
young princes of the house of Medici had 
grown to manhood inexile. The cardinal 
Giovanni was thirty-seven in 1512. His 
brother Giuliano was thirty-three. Both 
of these men were better fitted than their 
brother Piero to fight the battles of the 
family. Giovanni, in particular, had inher- 
ited no small portion of the Medicean 
craft. During the troubled reign of Ju- 
lius II. he kept very quiet, cementing his 
connections with powerful men in Rome, 
but making no effort to regain his hold on 
Florence. Now the moment for striking 
a decisive blow had come. After the bat- 
tle of Ravenna in 1512, the French were 
driven out of Italy, and the Sforzas re- 
turned to Milan; the Spanish troops, 
under the viceroy Cardona, remained 
masters of the country. Following the 
camp of these Spaniards, Giovanni de’ 
Medici entered Tuscany in August, and 
caused the restoration of the Medici to be 
announced in Florence. The people, as- 
sembled by Soderini, resolved to resist to 
the uttermost. No foreign army should 
force them to receive the masters - hom 
they had expelled. Yet their courage 
failed on the twenty-ninth day of August, 
when news reached them of the capture 
and the sack of Prato. Prato is a sunny 
little city, a few miles distant from the walls 
of Florence, famous for the beauty of its 





women, the richness of its gardens, and 
the grace of its buildings. Into this gem 
of cities the savage soldiery of Spain 
marched in the bright autumnal weather, 
and turned the paradise intoa hell. It is 
even now impossible to read of what they 
did in Prato without shuddering.* Cru- 
elty and lust, sordid greed for gold, and 
cold delight in bloodshed, could go no 
further. Giovanni de’ Medici, by nature 
mild and voluptuous, averse to violence of 
all kinds, had to smile approval, while the 
Spanish viceroy knocked thus with mailed 
hand for him at the door of Florence. 
The Florentines were paralyzed with ter- 
ror. They deposed Soderini and received 
the Medici. Giovanni and Giuliano en- 
tered their devastated palace in the Via 
Larga, abolished the Grand Council, and 
dealt with the republic as they listed. 

There was no longer any medium in 
Florence possible between either tyranny 
or some such government as the Medici 
had now destroyed. The State was too 
rotten to recover even the modified despot- 
ism of Lorenzo’s days. Each transforma- 
tion had impaired some portion of its 
framework, broken down some of its tra- 
ditions, and sowed new seeds of egotism 
in citizens who saw all things round them 
change but self-advantage. Therefore 
Giovanni and Giuliano felt themselves se- 
cure in flattering the popular vanity by an 
empty parade of their own institutions. 
They restored the Signory and the gon- 
falonier, elected for intervals of two 
months by officers appointed for this pur- 
pose by the Medici. Florence had the 
show. of a free government. But the 
Medici managed all things; and soldiers, 
commanded by their creature, Paolo Vet- 
tori, held the palace and the public square. 
The tyranny thus established was less se- 
cure, inasmuch as it openly rested upon 
violence, than Lorenzo’s power had been ; 
nor were there signs wanting that the 
burghers could ill brook their servitude. 
The conspiracy of Pietro Paolo Boscoli 
and Agostino Capponi proved that the 
Medicean brothers ran daily risk of life. 
Indeed, it is not likely that they would 
have succeeded in maintaining their au- 
thority—for they were poor and ill- 
supported by friends outside the city— 
except for one most lucky circumstance: 
that was the election of Giovanni de’ 
Medici to the papacy in 1512 

The creation of Leo X. spread satisfac 
tion throughout Italy. Politicians trusted 
that he would display some portion of his 


* See Archivio Storico. 
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father’s ability, and restore peace to the 
nation. Men of arts and letters expected 
everything from a Medicean pope, who 
had already acquired the reputation of 

lite culture and open-handed generosity. 

hey at any rate were not deceived. 
Leo’s first words on taking his place in 
the Vatican were addressed to his brother 


Giuliano: “ Let us enjoy the papacy, now | 
is 


that God has given it to us;” and no- 
tion of enjoyment was to surround himself 
with court-poets, jesters, and musicians, to 
adorn his Roman palaces with frescoes, to 
collect statues and inscriptions, to listen 
to Latin speeches, and to pass judgment 
upon scholarly compositions. Any one 
and every one who gave him sensual or 
intellectual pleasure, found his purse al- 
ways open. He lived in the utmost mag- 
nificence, and made Rome the Paris of 
the Renaissance for brilliance, immorality, 
and self-indulgent ease. The politicians 
had less reason to be satisfied. Instead 
of uniting the Italians and keeping the 
great powers of Europe in check, Leo 
carried on a series of disastrous petty 
wars, chiefly with the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Medici as princes. He squan- 
dered the revenues of the Church, and 
left enormous debts behind him —an ex- 
chequer ruined and a foreign policy so 
confused that peace for Italy could only 
be obtained by servitude. 

Florence shared in the general rejoicing 
which greeted Leo’s accession to the pa- 
pacy. He was the first Florentine citizen 
who had received the tiara, and the popu- 
lar vanity was flattered by this honor to 
the republic. Political theorists, mean- 
while, began to speculate what greatness 
Florence, in combination with Rome, might 
rise to. The pope was young; he ruleda 
large territory, reduced to order by his 
warlike predecessors. It seemed as though 
the republic, swayed by him, might make 
herself the first city in Italy, and restore 
the glories of her Guelf ascendency upon 
the platform of Renaissance statecraft. 
There was now no overt opposition to 
the Medici in Florence. How to govern 
the city from Rome, and how to advance 
the fortunes of his brother Giuliano and 
his nephew Lorenzo (Piero’s son, a young 
man of twenty-one), occupied the pope’s 
most serious attention. For Lorenzo Leo 
obtained the duchy of Urbino and the 
hand of a French princess. Giuliano was 
named gonfalonier of the Church. He 
also received the French title of Duke of 
Nemours and the hand of Filiberta, 
princess of Savoy. Leo entertained a 
iurther project of acquiring the crown of 





southern Italy for his brother, and thus of 
uniting Rome, Florence, and Naples under 
the headship of his house. Nor were the 
Medicean interests neglected in the 
Church. Giulio, the pope’s bastard cousin, 
was made cardinal. He remained in 
Rome, acting as vice-chancellor and doing 
the hard work of the papal government 
for the pleasure-loving pontiff. 

To Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, the titular 
head of the family, was committed the 
government of Florence. During their 
exile, wandering from court to court in 
Italy, the Medici had forgotten what it 
was to be burghers, and had acquired the 
manners of princes. Leo alone retained 
enough of caution to warn his nephew that 
the Florentines must still be treated as 
free people. He confirmed the constitu- 
tion of the Signory and the privy council of 
seventy established by his father, bidding 
Lorenzo, while he ruled this sham repub- 
lic, to avoid the outer signs of tyranny. 
The young duke at first behaved with 
moderation, but he could not cast aside his 
habits of a great lord. Florence now for 
the first time saw a regular court estab- 
lished in her midst, with a prince, who, 
though he bore a foreign title, was in fact 
her master. The joyous days of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent returned. Masquerades 
and triumphs filled the public squares. 
Two clubs of pleasure, called the Diamond 
and the Branch — badges adopted by the 
Medici to signify their firmness in disas- 
ter and their power of self-recovery — were 
formed to lead the revels. The best sculp- 
tors and painters devoted their genius to 
the invention of costumes and cars. The 
city affected to believe that the age of gold 
had come again. 

Fortune had been very favorable to the 
Medici. They had returned as princes to 
Florence. Giovanni was pope. Giuliano 
was gonfalonier of the Church. Giulio 
was cardinal and archbishop of Florence. 
Lorenzo ruled the city like a sovereign. 
But this prosperity was no less brief than 
it was brilliant. A few years sufficed to 
sweep off all the chiefs of | the great house. 
Giuliano died in 1516, leaving only a bas- 
tard son Ippolito. Lorenzo died in 1519, 
leaving a bastard son Alessandro, and a 
daughter, six days old, who lived to be 
the queen of France. Leo died in 1521. 
There remained now no legitimate male 
descendants from the stock of Cosimo. 
The honors and pretensions of the Me- 
dici devolved upon three bastards —on 
the cardinal Giulio, and the two boys, 
Alessandro and Ippolito. Of these, Ales- 
sandro was a mulatto, his mother having 
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been a Moorish slave in the palace of Ur- 
bino; and whether his father was Giulio, 
or Giuliano, or a base groom, was not 
known for certain. To such extremities 
were the Medici reduced. In order to 
keep their house alive, they were obliged 
to adopt this foundling. It is true that the 
younger branch of the family, descended 
rom Lorenzo, the brother of Cosimo, still 
flourished. At this epoch it was repre- 
sented by Giovanni, the great general 
known as the invincible, whose bust so 
strikingly resembles that of Napoleon. 
But between this line of the Medici and 
the elder branch there had never been 
true cordiality. The cardinal mistrusted 
Giovanni. It may, moreover, be added, 
that Giovanni was himself doomed to 
death in the year 1526. 

Giulio de’ Medici was left in 1521 to 
administer the State of Florence single- 
handed. He was archbishop, and he 
resided in the city, holding it with the 
Brasp of an absolute ruler. Yet he felt 

is position insecure. The republic had 
no longer any forms of self-government ; 
nor was there a magistracy to whom the 
despot could delegate his power in his 
absence. Giulio’s ambition was fixed 
upon the papal crown. The bastards he 
was rearing were but children. Florence 
had, therefore, to be furnished with some 
political machinery that should work of 
itself. The cardinal did not wish to give 
freedom to the city, but clockwork. He 
was in the perilous situation of having to 
rule a commonwealth without life, without 
elasticity, without capacity of self-move- 
ment, yet full of such material as, left 
alone, might ferment and breed a revolu- 
tion. In this perplexity he had recourse 
to advisers. The most experienced poli- 
ticians, philosophical theorists, practical 
diplomatists, and students of antique his- 
tory were requested to furnish him with 
plans for a new constitution, just as you 
ask an architect to give you the plan of a 
new house. This was the field-day of the 
doctrinaires. Now was seen how much 
political sagacity the Florentines had 
— while they were losing liberty. 
Ve possess these several drafts of consti- 
tutions. Some recommend tyranny ; some 
incline to aristocracy, or what Italians 
called governo stretto; some to democ- 
racy, or governo largo; some to an 
eclectic compound of the other forms, or 
governo misto. More consummate mas- 
terpieces of constructive ingenuity can 
hardly be imagined. What is omitted in 
all, is just what no doctrinaire, no nostrum 
can communicate — the breath of life, the 





principle of organic growth. Things had 
come, indeed, to a melancholy pass for 
Florence when her tyrant, in order to con- 
firm his hold upon her, had to devise these 
springs and irons to support her tottering 
limbs. 

While the archbishop and the doctors 
were debating, a plot was hatching in the 
Rucellai Gardens. It was here that the 
Florentine Academy now held their meet- 
ings. For this society Machiavelli wrote 
his “ Treatise on the Arts of War,” and his 
“ Discourses upon Livy.” The former was 
an exposition of Mactiavelli’s scheme for 
creating a national militia, as the only safe- 
guard for Italy, exposed at this period to 
the invasions of great foreign armies. 
The latter is one of the three or four mas- 
terpieces produced by the Florentine 
school of critical historians. Stimulated 
by the daring speculations of Machiavelli, 
and fired to enthusiasm by their study 
of antiquity, the younger academicians 
formed a conspiracy for murdering Giulio 
de’ Medici, and restoring the republic ona 
Roman model. An intercepted letter be- 
trayed their plans. Two of the conspira- 
tors were taken and beheaded. Others 
escaped. But the discovery of this con- 
juration put a stop to Giulio’s scheme of 
reforming the State. Henceforth he 
ruled Florence like a despot, mild in man- 
ners, cautious in the exercise of arbitrary 
power, but firm in his autocracy. The 
condottiere, Alessandro Vitelli, with a 
company of soldiers, was taken into ser- 
vice for the protection of his person and 
the intimidation of the citizens. 

In 1523, the pope, Adrian VI., expired 
after a short papacy, from which he gained 
no honor and Italy no profit. Giulio hur- 
ried to Rome, and, by the clever use of 
his large influence, caused himself to be 
elected with the title of Clement VII. In 
Florence he left Silvio Passerini, Cardinal 
of Cortona, as his vicegerent and the 
— of the two boys Alessandro and 

ppolito. The discipline of many years 
had accustomed the Florentines to a gov- 
ernment of priests. Still the burghers, 
mindful of their ancient liberties, were 
alled by the yoke of a Cortonese, sprung 
Gem one of their subject cities ; nor could 
they bear the bastards who were being 
reared to rule them. Foreigners threw it 
in their teeth that Florence, the city glori- 
ous of art and freedom, was become a 
stable for mules — stal/a da muli, in the 
expressive language of popular sarcasm. 
Bastardy, it may be said in passing, car- 
ried with it small dishonor among Italians. 
The Estensi were all illegitimate; the 
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Aragonese house in Naples sprang from 
Alfonso’s natural son; and children of 
popes ranked among the princes. Yet the 
uncertainty of Alessandro’s birth and the 
base condition of his mother made the 
prospect of this tyrant peculiarly odious ; 
while the primacy of a foreign cardinal in 
the midst of citizens whose spirit was still 
unbroken, embittered the cup of humilia- 
tion. The Casa Medici held its authority 
by a slender thread, and depended more 
upon the disunion of the burghers than 
on any power of its own. It could always 
reckon on the favor of the lower populace, 
who gained profit and amusement from 
the presence of a court. The Ottimati 
again hoped more from a weak despotism 
than from a commonwealth, where their 
privileges would have been merged in the 
mass of the Grand Council. Thus the sym- 
pathies of the plebeians and the selfish- 
ness of the rich patricians prevented the 
republic from asserting itself. On this 
meagre basis of personal cupidity the 
Medici sustained themselves. What made 
the situation still more delicate, and at 
the same time protracted the feeble rule 
of Clement, was that neither the Floren- 
tines nor the Medici had any army. Face 
to face with a potentate so considerable 
as the pope, a free State could not be 
established without military force. On 
the other hand, the Medici, supported by 
a mere handful of mercenaries, had no 
power to resist a ger rising if any 
external event should inspire the middle 
classes with a hope of liberty. 

Clement assumed the tiara at a moment 
of great difficulty. Leo had ruined the 
finance of Rome. France and Spain were 
still contending for the possession of Italy. 
While acting as vice-chancellor, Giulio 
de’ Medici had seemed to hold the reins 
with a firm grasp, and men expected that 
he would prove a powerful pope; but in 
those days he had Leo to help him; and 
Leo, though indolent, was an abler man 
than his cousin. He planned, and Giulio 
executed. Obliged to act now for himself, 
Clement revealed the weakness of his na- 
ture. That weakness was irresolution, 
craft without wisdom, diplomacy without 
knowledge of men. He raised the storm, 
and showed himself incapable of guiding 
it. This is not the place to tell by what a 
series of crooked schemes and cross pur- 
poses he brought upon himself the ruin of 
the Church and Rome, to relate his dis- 
agreement with the emperor, or to describe 
again the sack of the Eternal City by the 
rabble of the Constable de Bourbon’s 


army. That wreck of Rome in 1527 was 





the Gosing eget the Italian Renais- 
sance — the last of the Apocalyptic trage- 
dies foretold by Savonarola athe death 
of the old age. 

When the Florentines knew what was 
happening in Rome, they rose and forced 
the cardinal Passerini to depart with the 
Medicean bastards from the city. The 
youth demanded arms for the defence of 
the town, and they received them. The 
whole male population was enrolled in a 
militia. The Grand Council was reformed, 
and the republic was restored upon the 
basis of 1495. Niccolo Capponi was 
elected gonfalonier. The name of Christ 
was again registered as chief of the com- 
monwealth —to such an extent did the 
memory of Savonarola still sway the popu- 
lar imagination. The new State hastened 
to form an alliance with France, and Mala- 
testa Baglioni was chosen as military 
commander-in-chief. Meanwhile the city 
armed itself for siege — Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti and Francesco da San Gallo 
undertaking the construction of new forts 
and ramparts. These measures were 
adopted with sudden decision, because it 
was soon known that Clement had made 
peace with the emperor, and that the army 
which had sacked Rome was going to be 
marched on Florence. 

In the month of August, 1529, the 
Prince of Orange assembled his forces at 
Terni, and thence advanced by easy stages 
into Tuscany. As he approached, the 
Florentines laid waste their suburbs, and 
threw down their wreath of towers, in 
order that the enemy might have no har- 
borage or points of vantage for attack. 
Their troops were concentrated within the 
city, where a new gonfalonier, Francesco 
Carducci, furiously opposed to the Medici, 
and attached to the Piagnoni party, now 
ruled. On the 4th of September the 
Prince of Orange appeared before the 
walls, and opened the memorable siege. 
It lasted eight months, at the end of which 
time, betrayed by their generals, divided 
among themselves, and worn out with de- 
lays, the Florentines capitulated. Flor- 
ence was paid as compensation for the 
insult offered to the pontiff in the sack of 
Rome. 

The long yoke of the Medici had under- 
mined the character of the Florentines, 
This, their last glorious struggle for liberty, 
was but a flash in the pan —a final flare- 
up of the dying lamp. The city was not 
satisfied with slavery ; but it had no capac- 
ity for united action. The Ottomati were 
egotistic and jealous of the people. The 
Palleschi desired to restore the Medici al 
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any price — some of them frankly wishing 
for a principality, others trusting that the 
old quasi-republican government might 
still be reinstated. The red republicans, 
styled Libertini and Arrabbiati, clung to- 
gether in blind hatred of the Medicean 
party; but they had no further policy to 
guide them. The Piagnoni, or Frateschi, 
stuck to the memory of Savonarola, and 
believed that angels would descend to 
guard the battlements when human help 
had failed. These enthusiasts still formed 
the true nerve of the nation —the class 
that might have saved the State, if salva- 
tion had been possible. Even as it was, 
the energy of their fanaticism prolonged 
the siege until resistance seemed no longer 
physically possible. The hero developed 
by the crisis was Francesco Ferrucci, a 
plebeian who had passed his youth in 
manual labor, and who now displayed rare 
military genius. He fell fighting outside 
the walls of Florence. Had he com- 
manded the troops from the beginning, 
and remained inside the city, it is just pos- 
sible that the fate of the war might have 
been less disastrous. As it was, Mala- 
testa Baglioni, the commander-in-chief, 
turned out an arrant scoundrel. He held 
secret correspondence with Clement and 
the Prince of Orange. It was he who 
finally sold Florence to her foes, “ putting 
on his head,” as the doge of Venice said 
before the Senate, “the cap of the big- 
gest traitor upon record.” 

What remains of Florentine history 
may be briefly told. Clement, now the 
undisputed arbiter of power and honor in 
the city, chose Alessandrg de’ Medici to 
be prince. Alessandro was created Duke 
of Civita di Penna, and married to a natu- 
ral daughter of Charles V. Ippolito was 
made a cardinal. Ippolito would have 
preferred a secular to a priestly kingdom ; 
nor did he conceal his jealousy for his 
cousin. Therefore Alessandro had him 
poisoned. Alessandro in his turn was 
murdered by his kinsman, Lorenzino de’ 
Medici. Lorenzino paid the usual penalty 
of tyrannicide some years later. When 
Alessandro was killed in 1539, Clement 
had himself been dead five years. Thus 
the whole posterity of Cosimo de’ Medici, 
with the exception of Catherine, queen 
of France, was utterly extinguished. But 
the Medici had struck root so firmly in 
the State, and had so remodelled it upon 
the type of tyranny, that the Florentines 
were no longer able to do without them. 
The chiefs of the Ottimati selected Co 
simo, the representative of Giovanni the 
Invincible, for their prince, and thus the 


line of the elder Lorenzo came at last to 
power. This Cosimo was a boy of eigh- 
teen, fond of field sports, no | used to 
party intrigues. When Francesco Guic- 
ciardini offered him a privy purse of one 
hundred and twenty thousand ducats an- 
nually, together with the presidency of 
Fiorence, this wily politician hoped that 
he would rule the State through Cosimo, 
and realize at least that dream of the Otti- 
mati, a governo stretto or di pochi. 
He was notably mistaken in his calcula- 
tions. The first days of Cosimo’s admin- 
istration showed that he possessed the 
craft of his family and the vigor of his 
immediate progenitors, and that he meant 
to be sole master in Florence. He it was 
who obtained the title of grand duke of 
Tuscany from the pope —a title con- 
firmed by the emperor, fortified by Aus- 
trian alliances, and transmitted through 
his heirs to the present century. 

In these two papers upon Florence and 
the Medici I have purposely omitted all 
details that did not bear upon the consti- 
tutional history of the republic, or on the 
growth of the Medici as despots ; because 
I wanted to present a picture of the 
process whereby that family contrived to 
fasten itself upon the freest and most cul- 
tivated State in Italy. This success the 
Medici owed mainly to their own obsti- 
nacy, and to the weakness of republican 
institutions in Florence. Their power was 
founded upon wealth in the first instance, 
and upon the ingenuity with which they 
turned the favor of the proletariate to use. 
It was confirmed by the mistakes and 
failures of their enemies, by Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi’s attack on Cosimo, by the con- 
spiracy of Neroni and Pitti against Piero, 
and by Francesco de’ Pazzi’s attempt to 
assassinate Lorenzo. It was still further 
strengthened by the Medicean sympath 
for arts and letters—a sympathy whic 
placed both Cosimo and Lorenzo at the 
head of the Renaissance movement, and 
made them worthy to represent Florence, 
the city of genius, in the fifteenth century. 
While thus founding and cementing their 
dynastic influence upon the basis of a 
wide-spread popularity, the Medici em- 
ployed persistent cunning in the enfeeble- 
ment of the republic. It was their policy 
not to plant themselves by force or acts 
of overt tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious 
citizens, to secure the patronage of public 
offices, and to render the spontaneous 
working of the State machinery impossi- 
ble. By pursuing this policy over.a lon 
series of years they made the revival o: 





liberty in 1494, and again in 1527, ineffec- 
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‘tual. While ‘exiled from Florence, they 


never lost the hope of returning as mas- 
ters, so long as the passions they had 
excited, and they alone could gratify, re- 
mained in full activity. These passions 
were avarice and egotism, the greed of the 
rasping Ottimati, the jealousy of the no- 
on the self-indulgence of the proletari- 
ate. Yet it is poobable they might have 
failed to recover Florence, on one or othet 
of these two occasions, but for the acci- 
dent which placed Giovanni de’ Medici on 
the papal chair, and enabled him to put 
Giulio in the way of the same dignity. 
From the accession of Leo in 1513 to the 
ear 1527 the Medici ruled Florence from 
ome, and brought the power of the 
Church into the service of their despotism. 
After that date they were still further 
aided by the imperial policy of Charles V., 
who chose to govern Italy through subject 
princes, bound to himself by domestic 
alliances and powerful interests. One of 
these was Cosimo, the first grand duke of 
Tuscany. J. A. SyMonDs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“ONLY JEAN.” 


CHAPTER I. 


MINISTER of a parish in a densely-popu- 
lated manufacturing town in the south of 
Scotland, and having suffered severely 
from fever, I gladly accepted an offer made 
me by a friend to go for a few months in 
summer to take charge of a parish in the 
west Highlands, a remote district on the 
seacoast. 

In order to appreciate thoroughly the 
beauty of the scenery to which I went, and 
realize the sense of exquisite freshness 
given by the sea breezes, one must have 
suffered as I had suffered from the con- 
stant smoke and dirt which made open 
windows almost a forbidden pleasure. 
How I had longed and panted for fresh 
air! and here the very act of breathing was 
a pleasure. As health returned, I began 
to wander far and wide, and one day I 
found myself exploring a long stretch of 
moor, seemingly interminable. Heather, 
not yet in full bloom, and countless marsh- 
flowers were mingled together; piles of 
peat were drying in the wind; all this 
lay before me and around me, on the one 
hand, while, on the other, far below my 
feet, the sea lay sparkling as each wave 
caught the sunlight on its crest. On the 
Opposite coast rose the beautiful hills of 
Skye; the breeze swept the clouds over- 
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head fast, and their shifting lights and 
shadows made their forms seem ever new; 
myriads of sea-birds whirled high above 
me, screaming to each other in ceaseless 
uproar; larks sang joyously through it all; 
and all the time the grand monotony of the 
rolling waters breaking upon the rocks 
chanted an accompaniment. 

After walking some distance, I came to 
one of those sudden breaks in the land 
forming a narrow glen. It was watered by 
a burn charged with the brown memory of 
the peaty soil through which it passed, and 
growing purer and clearer as it filtered 
through the stones, leaping over others as 
the descent grew deeper, till it fell in one 
lovely glittering shower into the sea. 

The ground rose abruptly on either side 
of it, and on the banks all the way down 
primroses grew in utmost profusion — late 
primroses such as can hardly be found 
elsewhere, with such exquisite freshness, 
such long stems, and such luxuriant 
leaves; their very look brought a sudden 
sense of coolness and springtide. Beside 
them, in somewhat stately beauty, tall fox- 
gloves reared their heads; just coming 
into bloom, and of every imaginable hue — 
pure white, delicate pink, with splashes of 
a darker color in their hearts, and beauti-- 
ful crimson, with dainty brown pencillings. 
Ferns grew in their tenderest greens; club 
mosses showed every gradation of tint, 
from richest emerald to olive green; a few 
silver-stemmed birch-trees dipped and 
moved, swayed by the wind, and forminga 
lovely contrast to some sturdy stiff Scotch 
pines that stood at the head of the glen, as 
though they were its sentinels. 

Near these pines, and sheltered by a 
rising ground behind it, stood a shieling 
or cottage, humbly built, but with eviden- 
ces of unusual care in its surroundings. 
Nothing of the untidiness that speaks of 
a hurried life was there: a paling, almost 
concealed by honeysuckle and the common 
Ayrshire rose, fenced the little garden; 
more honeysuckle was trained against the 
wall; and the windows stood wide open. 
It was the only sign of man or his habita- 
tion I had seen in my walk, and as I sat 
down on the bank to rest and eat my lun- 
cheon, I wondered if the people living in 
this solitude were in any way influenced 
by the beauty which surrounded them, or 
whether they lived unappreciative lives, 
not knowing that their “lines ” had fallen 
in such “ pleasant places.” 

In a moment or two my thoughts were, 
in a measure, answered; the door of the 
cottage opened, and a girl came out with 
a dish under her arm piled with clothes 
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she had been washing. She paused fora 
moment, as though a little dazzled by the 
. gun, and looked round as if she thorough- 
_ ly enjoyed the beauty that lay about her; 
and then, with a swift, light step, she came 
down the bank till she stood on a flat stone 
close to where the burn was imprisoned 
in a sort of pool. Setting down the 
clothes, she began to rinse them in the 
_Clear water and wring them out, then hold- 
ing them up she shook them out, one by 
one, and threw them on the bank. It was 
the homeliest possible occupation, and her 
dress differed in nothing from the dress of 
taost Highland girls — a short linsey petti- 
coat, a Jacket of some washing material, 
with the sleeves rolled high up above the 
elbow; but her gestures were full of grace, 
an her hair was of a rich ruddy brown, that 
shed a sort of light round her head, and 
remiaded me of old pictures I had seen. 

I was unwilling to remain so near her 
without letting her know of my presence, 
so I rose and went down the bank to 
speak to her. She answered me with the 
utter absence of seif-consciousness and 
with the simple directness possessed by 
all fine natures ; her manner was reserved 
but kindly, and her voice was low-toned 
and musical. She was not beautiful, if 
beauty depends upon feature and outline, 
but she had a most interesting and pa- 
thetic expression in her dark eyes; and 
when she smiled, her face lighted up won- 
derfully. She offered me refreshment, 
which I declined, but I accepted her invi- 
tation to rest for a little while in the cot- 


"e. 

here is no use in trying to account 

for the interest claimed by one stranger 

when many pass by unheeded; but from 

the first, before I knew her, I felt that this 
irl had a history, and that in some way she 

had suffered, and borne nobly. 

The cottage at first seemed dark after 
the sunshine, but as my eyes became ac- 
customed to the subdued light, I saw the 
figure of an old woman lying on a bed at 
the farthest endof the room. I had never 
seen any one living so absolutely devoid 
of color as she was, — hair and face were 
bleached — nothing but the keen and rest- 
less look of her eyes, and the incessant 
movement of her long, thin hands busily 

knitting, spoke of life. 
' The girl went up to her, and told her in 
a low voice who I was, and then placed a 
chair for me by the bedside; and as I sat 
down, I felt conscious of a peculiar feeling, 
as though in the presence of some weird 
being, and I sat silent for a littie by the 
side of this motionless figure, under the 
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gaze of- those piercin “and questioning 


eyes. When she spoke, the impression 
was increased, as it was in a ciear, shrill 
whisper that seemed to reverberate through 
the room in a manner absolutely startling. 

I asked if she had been long lying there, 
and she said, “ Near eleven years,” with a 
little sigh. 

“Does your granddaughter always live 
with you?” I asked. : 

She looked at me quickly. “Do ye 
mean Jean? She’s no my granddaughter; 
she’s only Jean.” 

“Only Jean.” I thought it sounded a 
strange way of naming the active-looking 
girl before me, moving to and fro so qui- 
etly about household matters, but it was 
not said unkindly. Was it my fancy, or 
did a brighter color come into her face as 
she heard the words? 

I stayed some little time there; and 
a the old woman (whose name I 
found was Elspeth, commonly called 
Widow Grant) did not ask me to return, 
she !ooked pleased when I offered to do 
so; and | left the place, interested in my 
new acquaintances, Jean showing me a 
quicker but not so beautiful a way home, 
across the moor. . 


CHAPTER II. 


THE parishioners of whom I was now 
in charge lived in widely scattered houses, 
and I could not help often contrasting 
their lives with the lives of my own peo- 
ple in the south. There, everything was 
contracted and small— space was our 
most needed thing — families were hud- 
dled together in houses, made more dirty 
and wretched by what is called a “com- 
mon stair,” and which it was_ therefore 
no one’s business to keep clean; and 
though an inspection was made now and 
then by sanitary commissioners, and char- 
itable people did their best, there are a 
thousand ways in which sanitary laws can 
be evaded; and charitable people, with a 
few notable exceptions, have the most 
unhappy knack of assisting the wrong 
people. Who can blame them? As a 
rule, the deserving poor are exactly those 
who shrink from help, and who, with a 
handful of meal and hardly a potato left, 
show a brave face to the world, and allow 
no necessity to appear. 

The very poor are everywhere deserv- 
ing of pity; but in the country, fresh air, 
a little firewood, and, above all, pure water, 
are to be had for nothing. In towns, the 
first is often not to be got; the poor can- 
not afford to buy the second; and when I 
think of the water-rate—— Iam no po- 
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litical economist — I have a most unjust 
dislike tothe man who collects the water- 
rate— and I never can see why God’s 
free gift to man should be sold by spoon- 


fuls at the cost of many lives ! owever, 
much is being done, and more will follow. 

Here, in this beautiful place, space was 

uite unlimited: all down the hillside 
linen lay bleaching in the sun, and another 
contrast was not only in the way it was 
left out all night, but in the absence of 
bolts, bars, and shutters in the houses. 
Not even the shop had shutters, and theft 
was as unknown there as though a mount- 
ed guard watched incessantly over the 
place. 

The shop (there was but one) sold every 
imaginable thing, from treacle and her- 
rings to needles and cheese, and the 
widow who kept the shop was an autocrat 
in -her way. She was licensed to sell 
spirits, and it would be good for humanity 
if all “licensed individuals ” acted on the 
same firm principles. To some she posi- 
tively refused to sell at all — to others she 
allowed only what she considered right for 
them to have. She knew the private 
affairs of each individual, and was guided 
by that. I have seen her refuse “a 
dram ” to a lanky,, shy-looking shepherd 
who asked for one, saying to him in the 
tone you might use to an unreasonable 
child, “ Hoot awa’, Sandy, ye ken weel 
your head is nae like ither heads, anda 
drap will set it spinning. Na, na, man, 
gang hame, and dinna compare your head 
with ithers!” and the man quietly with- 
drew with a look of sheepish resignation. 
To another man she said, “ Surely I didna 
hear ye rightly; it’s na a dram ye’re seek- 
ing and your wife sae sober” (which did 
not refer to sobriety, as might be imag- 
ined, but to sickliness). When he showed 
temper she said, with a change of voice 
that would have suited an actress, “I’m 
sorry l’ve no spirit good enough for you, 
Mr. Cran, but you'll get it at the next 
shop,” which was exactly eleven miles off. 
With this carefulness for the welfare of 
her neighbors she was not at all above 
making a close bargain; and I feel con- 
vinced (and indeed my housekeeper never 
lets me forget it) that I paid more than I 
ought to have done for some bandanas 
that | bought at her shop. 

From this woman, who talked upon all 
subjects con amore, 1 heard a great deal 
about old Mrs. Grant and Jean, and every- 
thing I heard was to the credit of both. 
The old woman had been an excellent 
mother to a delicate daughter who died of 
a broken heart on the sudden death of her 
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husband. ‘The only grandchild, “Ken- 
neth Malcolm,” had been brought up by 
the grandmother, and, as was often the 
case in Scotland before school-boards came 
in the way, he had received a first-rate ed- 
ucation, and had turned out by all accounts 
a fine young fellow, steady and clever. 

Mrs. Grant had come to Burnside more 
than wy years before my first acquaint- 
ance with the place: no one knew why 
she had come there, or anything about her 
antecedents. It was supposed the old 
laird was acquainted with her story, but’he 
had never told itto any one. He had re- 
quested his nephew and successor to allow 
her to live out her life rent-free, and, in 
addition to this, a small yearly sum was 
paid to her from some unknown source. 
She was incessantly busy, and her spin- 
ning and knitting were quite famous. Jean 
had gone to her when she was a well- 
grown child of ten, and the relations be- 
tween them were more those of mother 
and child than of mistress and servant. 
When she had been there two or three 
years misfortunes began to come, and the 
never come singly. Widow Grant fell 
and hurt herself so much that she did not 
recover the injury; then she had a para- 
lytic stroke, and ad degrees sank into the 
complete state of helplessness in which 
she was when I first made her acquaint- 
ance. Jean’s devotion was unceasing, and 
her spinning and knitting filled up the gap 
when the poor old woman was helpless. 
Very confused and various accounts were 
given of how and why Kenneth had gone 
away. All that people knew for certain 
was that Jean, for the first and only time 
since she had lived at Burnside, had gone 
to Skye, and returned only the very day 
Kenneth had left for New Zealand, and 
that they had not met. 

Not long after his departure, the little 
sum of money which made the small house- 
hold so comfortable suddenly ceased ; and 
Widow Grant had refused, in an excited 
and determined manner, to allow any in- 
quiries to be made about it. Jean acqui- 
esced. Their wants were very few, but 
everybody said that since Kenneth’s de- 
parture she had not looked the same; and 
it was evident that, as in all life’s histories, 
a romance was woven through it all. 
Though why, as by all accounts Kenneth 
had been “ sair set ” on having her for his 
wife, she should have refused him, and 
have actually been the cause of his leav- 
ing the country, was: beyond the compre- 
hension of every one. 

My visits to Burnside became of great 


\interest tome. The old woman began to 
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look forward to my arrival with much evi- 
dent pleasure, and the ireshness and orig- 
inality of Jean’s remarks were very pleas- 
ant. She had read nothing save the pages 
of nature so lavishly distributed round 
her; but everything came with such acute 
observance, and her mind naturally was 
s6 refined, that I used to feel when with 
her as if I had more to learn from her 
than she could learn from me. 


CHAPTER III. 


I SHALL always remember a certain au- 
tumnal day, not long before I left this 
Highland spot, —a day when the golden 
haze of an “Indian summer”? filled the 
air. Ina valley stretching away through 
the hills, some oats were ready to cut, and 
a neighboring farmer who had imported 
the first reaping-machine to that part of 
the country, had lent it for the occasion. 

Every one turned out as though it were 
a festival. In harvest many a respectable 
married woman earns enough to clothe 
herself and her children forthe rest of the 
year. The work is pleasant to them, and 
they are as proud of their quickness and 
dexterity as any London belle of her prqw- 
ess in dancing. It was certainly one of 
the prettiest sights I ever saw; the many 
colors of the various dresses, the activity 
and merriment as the machine worked 
round the field, leaving the straight lines 
of prostrate corn in its track in regular 
rows. At stated intervals one woman and 
a man were placed; a dexterous little 
band, woven from the cut corn, was laid 
on the ground, and an armful of corn laid 
upon it; then the man’s stronger fingers 
knotted the ends round it, and set the 
sheaf upright. The driver and his fellows 
hurried on the horses and tried to keep 
the workers busy; and the workers, with 
many a laugh and jest, exerted themselves 
with their utmost quickness, in order to 
stand ostentatiously idle before the ma- 
chine came round again. Seated on the 
hillside, where the lingering gorse flowers 
and wild thyme attracted countless bees, 
I watched the scene, trying to distinguish 
the faces I knew. 

After a little while I recognized Jean, 
her active and upright figure one of the 
busiest there. As usual, she was bare- 
headed, and her hair gleamed like red gold 
in the sunlight. As usual, too, her man- 
ner had the quiet reserve that she ‘never 
laid aside ; and a noticeable thing was the 
silent respect with which the man with 
whom she worked treated her. He fol- 
lowed her footsteps as ms one wishing 
to serve her, not as an equ 





I sat long, enjoying the peaceful and 
happy scene — familiarity had only made 
me more fond of that secluded spot — 
and I thought I had learned to appreciate 
it better; sweet scents and sounds were 
all around me. The breeze swept past me 
as it rose and died away, ruffling the sur- 
face of the corn as it ruffled the surface of 
the sea, and hurrying the flight of the 
countless insects that rustled their wings 
among the wild flowers. 

I was roused from my day-dream by see- 
ing a little barefooted lad I knew run off 
to Jean and pull her gown. Ina moment 
she had snatched up her plaid, spoken to 
the manager, and was gone, followed by 
the boy. I conjectured that the old 
woman was perhaps ill; but I was always 
afraid of intruding, and I knew that if I 
was wanted, Jean would send for me. I 
left the hillside, and wound my way up a 
steep path leading homewards. I paused 
at the top to rest a moment, and take one 
other look of the brilliant and busy scene, 
when a clear voice began to sing a lovely 
Gaelic air, with a mournful refrain in a 
minor key. It was quaint and wild with 
the pathetic sound that invariably accom- 

anies beautiful music. Another voice 
joined in, and yet another; and as the 
voices swelled up in harmony, I thought 
no melody appeals so forcibly to our high- 
est feelings as the untrained Voices of a 
people, expressing in their own natural 
manner the untutored fecling of their 
hearts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I HAD gone to bed late, and as usual 
had left my window open, watching as 
long as I could a most unusual sunset, 
when I was awakened by a noise that in 
my ne state seemed as though 
the sea had burst its bonds, and was 
rushing over everything. I never remem- 
ber seeing such heavy rain. It caine 
down in torrents, bending down the heads 
of the sturdiest flowers in the little garden 
below my window, and washing all the 
gravel off the sloping walks. Thunder 
reverberated round the hills, and vivid 
flashes of lightning shot across the sky. 
A thunder-storm is never so magnificent 
as among mountains; and the echoes, 
repeated again and again till they died 
away in the distance, seemed almost con- 
tinuous. It lasted long. Peal after peal 
succeeded each other; the birds, fright- 
ened and bewildered, flew from branch to 
branch to seek the smallest shelter, and 
sent forth melancholy chirps, as though to 
reassure themselves. wis 
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By breakfast-time the rain had moder- 
ated, and the thunder-storm was over; 
and I went out to enjoy the well-known 
pleasantness of the air after it, and to 
notice the damage my poor flowers had 
sustained. As I stood there, I saw a 
figure hurrying towards me, with a plaid 
thrown over her head. It was Jean. She 
was looking white, and spoke in a quick 
and agitated way. Mrs. Grant was ill, 
and would like much to see me. She had 
had news; and I saw that the news, what- 
ever it was, had affected Jean equally. In 
a few minutes I was ready, and we walked 
‘the shortest way to Burnside. As ‘we 
came near the cottage, Jean said, in a low 
voice, “ Kenneth is married —he is com- 
ing home;” and, leaving my side, I en- 
tered alone. Whiter than usual Mrs. 
Grant could hardly look; but there was 

reat distress in her keen blue eyes, and 
in the helpless beseeching way in which 
she stretched out her bands. 

“ Tell Jean she must stay,” were almost 
her first words; and it then at once oc- 
curred to me that this coming home might 
bring about painful complications ; and 
that if Kenneth had_forgotten, Jean still 
loved. 

Kenneth’s marriage had been a sur- 
prise; but when Mrs. Grant put his letter 
into my hands, and begged me to read it, 
I quite understood the pain it must have 
caused her. He wrote in a sad and de- 
sponding way, — was evidently sorry for 
his young wife— found it impossible to 
remain there, surrounded by her relations 
— began several times to send a message 
to Jean, carefully scratching out what he 
had begun ; and finally leaving all unsaid, 
he ended by hoping his grandmother 
would be kind, and make allowances. It 
was a letter written in such evidently low 
spirits, and the want of happiness was so 
— manifest, that it was quite sad to 
read. 

I sat long, and talked with the old 
woman. She told me Jean never would 
listen to Kenneth; but even she did not 
know why. She was sure she liked him. 
She thought some one had made mischief. 
Altogether, it was a comfort to her to talk 
it over with me; and though I felt utterly 
incapable of giving advice, once the 
reserve she usually showed was broken 
into, she opened up to me more of her 
own thoughts and feelings than I had 
ever vet seen—and the confidence com- 
forted her. 

I went down by the burn side, intending 
to speak to ee but stopped when I saw 
her sitting, her face buried in her hands. 
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As she heard my footsteps, she raiséd her- 
self up. She had so sad, so despairing a 
look, that I felt I cou/d not speak to 
just then. Her lips parted, and, raising 
her eyes, she ‘murmured, so low that I 
could hardly catch the words, “ A day will 
come when we will know the reason of 
all,” and went slowly up the. bank, her 
head drooping, and her hands clasped 
together, as though endeavoring to sup- 
press her excitement. 

When I arrived at home I found a tele- 

am summoning me south. The dearest 
riend I possessed had been severely in- 
jured in a railway accident; and within a 
few hours I was going to him, my thoughts 
too fully occupied to think of Burnside. 


Winter had come early. Storms had 
already caused havoc amongst the ship- 
ping, and brought distress to many a home. 
I was plodding my way through the daily 
cares and troubles of my large parish, 
when I one day received a letter from 
Jean, reminding me of a promise I had 
made her of doing her a favor, and en- 
treating me to get her a place, ever so 
humble, it did not matter. 

Her letter distressed me. It was writ- 
ten in such evident sorrow —not a word 
of Kenneth or his wife, and of Mrs. Grant 
ony that she was much the same. 

erplexed by her letter, I still had it 
before me when I heard a bustle in the 
little hall, and my friend Mr. Macrae, the 
minister of the beautiful parish where I 
had spent those well-remembered summer 
months, stood before me, his coat sprinkled 
with snow, his color raised by the frosty 
air, and a look of quiet happiness that told 
me at once his long engagement was draw- 
ing to an end. He had come to try and 
persuade me to take his duty for one fort- 
night, and was delighted to find small per- 
suasion needed. 

Two days more saw me on my way. 
Not long after I started, a most violent 
snow-storm set in. So long as we were 
in the railway our progress was pretty 
good; Lat with something like forty miles 
of coaching, through the wildest scenery, 
and over a road that divided tremendous 
hills, it became a work of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. Gangs of men had to accompany 
us, and every now and then we were 
obliged to get out and allow the coach to be 
cut out of the drifts. When night came, 
we had to spend it in a miserable little 
inn, where the peat-smoke, having -no 
proper outlet, made the aif of the room 
nearly intolerable ; and the only provisions 
were oatcake, very hard cheese, and 
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whisky. As this last was a thing I never 
touched, I was delighted to find that a 
spring of clear water rose near the house, 
and that, though surrounded by icicles, it 
was obtainable. . 

Next morning we pushed on, to find, as 
is often the case near the sea, that the 
snow had given place to rain, which was 
pouring down pitilessly; and never did I 
So rejoice over a welcome as on that weary 
day when I found myself greeted by a 
splendid fire, a cloth that rivalled the 
snow, and a most excellent tea, with ban- 
nocks, and all sorts of home comforts be- 
fore me, from kippered salmon to home- 
made marmalade. 

The next morning was one of unceasin 
rain. Early in the afternoon, the ol 
servant, with evident reluctance, brought 
me a message a man wished to see me. 
It was Kenneth. Asis usually the case, 
he was completely different from the idea 
I had in my own mind conceived of him, 
—tall and fair, with a sunburnt face, and 
the manner and appearance of a man who 
had seen a good deal of the world —one 
of nature’s gentlemen, in outward sem- 
blance at any rate. He came to see me, 
and to tell me of old Mrs. Grant’s evi- 
dently approaching end. Then, with a 
lowered voice, he spoke of Jean, and with 
frankness said that the position at home 
was intolerable to her. Without casting 
blame on his wife, he showed me that 
Jean could find no home with her if old 
Mrs. Grant died, and asked me what could 
be done. 

I had often seen the sore need that ex- 
isted in a children’s hospital near me for 
just such a person as Jean, and spoke to 

im of it. He bent’ his head a little, and 
I saw that the idea of any service so far 
from him gave him an acute pang, and 
that he put force on himself, and was _try- 
ing to think it was for the best. 

Something I said brought out the fact 
that his wile’s people in Australia were 
not very respectable, and a flash in his 
eyes showed that certain remembrances 
were not pleasing. All at once he flung 
back his hair, and standing up, said to me, 
“You are very kind, sir, and the truth is 
best. My wife’s father is a ticket-of-leave 
man. She is very young, and does not 
know the shame.” 

I grasped his hand and, as he was leav- 
ing he said, “ Do you know, sir, why Jean 
held out,—why Jean would not marry 
me? Her father is living; he is shut up 
for a crime, but they could not punish him, 
for he has not his wits. He is a criminal 
lunatic.” 
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I could not speak fora moment; then I 
said, “ Does Jean know? I mean, about 
your wife ——” 

An angry look gleamed in his eyes, and 
he said, “She told Jean when she was 
angry the other day. She is very young,” 
he said, in a tone of defence, and went 
out. 

So this was the story —the higher na- 
ture felt the disgrace, and gave up her 
happiness and sacrificed herself, and then 
had to stand by and see that the sacrifice 
had been in vain; and I thought of her 
murmured words, “ A day will come when 
we will know the reason of all.” Poor 
Jean! 

It was nearly dusk when the faithful old 
servant came into my little sitting-room. 
“Though yon man had the sense to leave 
you in peace,” she began,.“here’s an ur- 
gent message for you. Mrs. Grant’s dy- 
ing, and would fain see you; and such a 
night !” she said, looking out at the never- 
ceasing rain. 

Wrapping myself well up, I hurried off, 
contrasting the wet and dreary walk with 
my first walk there. Nothing could be 
more miserable than this one —in places 
almost ankle-deep in boggy mud, the 
heavy rain blotted out the hills, and the 
wind sent it in slaps against my face, and 
countermanded the use of an umbrella. 
Kenneth met me close to the burn, with 
the intelligence that the poor old woman 
had slept away peacefully; and we were 
talking together, looking at the torrent of 
water pouring down, when we saw the 
bank underneath the little plank bridge 
below the house suddenly give way. The 
plank remained treacherously in its place, 
supported by a sod of earth only a few 
inches thick. “This is terrible,” said 
Kenneth, as he started off and ran up 
towards it. He was still on his way (it 
all passed in a very few minutes) when 
the door of the cottage opened, and his 
wife, a girlish-looking creature, with lint- 
white hair, ran down, and stepped on to 
the plank, just as her husband reached it. 
He was too late to save her; and, with a 
shrill scream I never shall forget, she fell, 
with the plank, into the foaming stream. 

I can give no clear or connected ac- 
count of that dreadful night. I remember 
seeing Jean, with a resolute face, wade in 
from below and reach her; and the mem- 
ory still haunts me of the two figures 
struggling in the water, and Kenneth’s 
face as he tried to breast the torrent and 
go to their assistance. 1 hurried for help, 
and help came. I saw Kenneth carrying 
one figure home, and others tended one 























lying on the bank, and in the still, white, 
upturned face, I recognized Jean. 

‘ Though I was shivering from head to 

foot, partly with excitement and partl 

with cold, I did not leave till I saw that 

her eyes unclosed and knew that Jean 

lived. 

I paid the penalty of having been so 
long exposed to the damp, and was in bed 
for several weeks with rheumatic fever. 
When I recovered, I heard that Jean was 
with a neighbor, and that she and Kenneth 
had been almost daily to ask for me. 


Two summers came and went, and 
once more I was in that lovely Highland 
place. The cottage at Burnside was de- 
serted, and the primroses and foxgloves 
realized the poet’s idea, — 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


But some miles away there is a comforta- 
ble farmhouse, where flowers also bloom 
and linen lies bleaching in the sun. It is 
essentially a home of peace; and kind- 
ness is spread round, and is made to reach 
many far beyond its boundaries. Here 
Kenneth and his dark-eyed wife live, their 
happiness tempered by remembrance ; and 
her welcome is as kind, and her smile far 
sweeter and brighter, than it used to be in 
the days when | knew her as “ only Jean.” 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
SPENSER’S IRISH RIVERS. 


BY P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 


In the year 1580, when Edmund Spen- 
ser was in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age, he came to Ireland as secretary to 
Baron Grey of Wilton, the newly-appointed 
lord deputy. On the recall of the lord 
deputy in 1582, Spenser returned with him 


to England, and soon after he received a} 


grant of three thousand acres of land in 
the county of Cork, a portion of the confis- 
cated estates of the Earlof Desmond. He 
proceeded again to Ireland in 1586, to live 
on his estate, and selected for his resi- 
dence the castle of Kilcolman, one of Des- 
mond’s strongholds, whose ruins are still 
to be seen two miles from the village of 
Buttevant. 

It was about the time of his first visit to 
Ireland that Spenser began his “ Faerie 
Queene ;” and several books of the poem 
were composed during his residence at 
Kilcolman. That he studied the topog- 
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at 
raphy and social history of his adopted 
country, and to some extent inquired into 
its language and literature, is sufficiently 
proved by his essay, “ A View of the State 
of Ireland;” while his poetry equally 
shows that his imagination had become 
deeply impressed with the quiet beauty of 
its scenery, and with its quaint and grace- 
ful local legends. Its sparkling rivers 
seem to have been his special delight; he 
recurs to them again and again with a 
pleasure as fresh and bright as the streams 
themselves, and they form the basis of 
some of his most beautiful similes and 
allegories. 

There are in his poems three passages 
of special interest, in which Irish rivers are 
prominently mentioned., The first is the 
“marriage of the Thames and Medway,” 
in the eleventh canto of the fourth book of 
“ The Faerie Queene ;” the second occurs 
in the first-of “Two Cantos of Mutabili- 
tie; and the third in “ Colin Clouts come 
home againe.” 

The spousals of the Thames and Med- 
way took place in the house of Proteus; 
and the poet relates that all the sea and 
river gods were invited to the bridal feast. 
First came the continental rivers of the 
whole world, famous either for size or for 
historical associations ; next the English 
rivers ; and lastly those of Ireland. The 
following is the passage in which the Irish 
rivers are recounted : — 


Ne thence the Irishe Rivers absent were; 
Sith no lesse famous then the rest they bee, 
And ioynt in neighborhood of kingdome 


nere, 
Why should they not likewise in love agree, 
And ioy likewise this solemne day to see ? 
They saw it all, and present were in place ; 
Though I them all, according their degree, 
Cannot recount, nor tell their hidden race, 

Nor read the salvage countries thorough which 

they pace. 


There was the Liffy rolling downe the lea ; 
The sandy Slane ; the stony Aubrian ; 

The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea; 
The pleasant Boyne ; the fishy fruitfull Ban ; 
Swift Awniduff which of the English man 
Is cal’de Blacke-water ; and the Liffar deep ; 
Sad Trowis, that once his people overran ; 
Strong Allo tombling from Slewlogher 


steep ; 
And Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom taught 
to weep. 


And there the three renowmed Brethren 
were, 

Which that great gyant Blomius begot 

Of oe faire nimph Rheiisa wandering 
there: 

One day, as she to shunne the season whot 

Under Slewbloome in shady grove was got, 
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‘This gyant found her and by force deflowr’d, 
_Whereof conceiving, she in time forth 
brought 
These three faire sons, which being thence- 
forth powrd, . 
In three great rivers ran, and many countries 
scowrd, 


The first the gentle Shure that, making way 

By sweet Clonmell, adornes rich Waterford ; 

The next, the stubborne Newre whose 
waters gray 

By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord ; 

The third, the goodly Barow which doth 
hoord 

Great heaps of salmons in his deepe boséme ; 

All which, long sundred, doe at last accord 

To ioyne in one, ere to the sea they come ; 

So flowing all from one, all one at last become. 


There also was the wide embayed Mayre ; 

The pleasant Bandon crowned with many a 
wood ; 

The spreading Lee that, like an island fayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood ; 

And balefull Oure, late staind with English 
blood : 

With many more whose names no tongue 
can tell. 

All which that day in order seemly good 

Did on the Thames attend, and waited well 

To doe their dueful service, as to them befell.* 


Of several of the rivers in this enumera- 
tion it is unnecessary to speak at any 
length, for there could be no mistake about 
their identification, and they are too well 
known to need description. Only it ought 
to be remarked how agreeably the poet 
relieves the dryness of a mere catalogue by 
his happy selection of short descriptive 
epithets, which exhibit such a variety that 
no two of them are alike, and describe the 
several streams with great force and truth- 
fulness. ; 

As regards several of these rivers,-edi- 
tors and others who have considered the 
subject have been in uncertainty or error 
from Spenser’s day to our own; and there 
are a few which none of the editors of 
Spenser’s works have attempted to iden- 


tify. 

The manner in which the Liffey is char- 
acterized —“ rolling downe the lea” — is 
extremely just and natural; for this river, 
after bursting from the high lands of Wick- 
low through the haunted gorge of Polla- 
phuca, flows for more than half its course 
through the levellest lea land in all Ire- 
land, the plains of Kildare, where its banks 
are a continued succession of verdant 
meadows and smiling pasture-lands. This 
was the old plain of Moy-Lifé, celebrated 
in ancient Irish writings, whose name is 


* Faerie Queene, b. iv., c. xi. 





now remembered only in connection with 
the river —the Aven-Liffey, or Anna-Lif- 


fey, as,it used to be called in times not * 
very long past, that is, the river (even) of 


the plain of Lifé. 

In “the sandy Slane,” the poet touches 
off the most obvious feature of the river 
Slaney. Geologists tell us that the bed of 
the river was once a fiord, when the sea was 
higher than it is now—long before the 
Milesian Celt contended with Anglo-Nor- 
man, Dane, or magic-skilled Dedannan; 
and during this primeval period the tide 
deposited at the bottom of the long valle 
great beds of sand and gravel, throug 
which, when the sea retired to its present 
level, the stream cut its channel. The 
river is characteristically sandy in its whole 
length; from Stratford-on-Slaney to Wex- 
ford town there is scarce a rock sufficient 
to raise a ripple; its fords are all along 
formed of sand and gravel, and it flows 
into the sea below Wexford through a 
wide waste of sand. 

Passing by for the present “the stony 
Aubrian ” — farther on I shall have a word 
to say about it— we may just glance at 
the Shannon, the Boyne, and the Bann. 
Spenser’s way of designating the first — 


The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea — 


pictures this great river very vividly to the 
mind of the reader; for during its passage 
from Quilca Mountain in Cavan to Lim- 
erick city it expands into three great lakes, 
or inland seas, as they may be called, 
besides several smaller ones; and below 
Limerick it opens out intoa noble estuary 
fifty miles long, and so broad that the 
shores often become lost on the horizon. 

The banks of “the pleasant Boyne,” 
from its source in Trinity Well, at the 
ruined Castle of Carbery in Kildare, to 
Maiden Tower below Drogheda, presents 
a succession of lovely, quiet, pastoral 
landscapes, not surpassed by any other 
river in Ireland. 

He is equally correct in “ the fishy fruit- 
full Ban,” for this river has always been 
noted for the abundance and excellence of 
its trout and salmon. Toome, where it 
issues from Lough Neagh, and Portna, 
near the village of Kilrea, are to this day 
the delight of trout-anglers ; and the great 
salmon fishery at the old waterfall of Eas- 
Creeva at Coleraine is one of the most 
productive anywhere to be found. 

I shall defer for the present the consid- 
eration of two important rivers, the Awni- 
duff and the Allo, and take up both to- 
gether a little farther on. 

“The Liffar deep” is the Foyle at 
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Lifford in Donegal. It is often called 
Liffar or Liffer by early Anglo-Irish writ- 
ers, as by Gough and Camden, and by 
Spenser himself in his “ View of the State 
’ of Ireland: ” — “ Another igeetione) would 
I put at Castle-Liffer or thereabouts, so 
as they should have all the passages upon 
the river to Logh Foyle ”(p. 158, ed. 1809). 
The town of Lifford took its name from 
the river, a circumstance very usual in 
Ireland; for in this manner Dublin, Lir:- 
erick, Galway, Sligo, and many other 
towns received their names. It may be 
remarked that this old Anglo-Irish name 
Liffer represents very correctly the pro- 
nunciation of the native name Leithbhearr ; 
and that the insertion of the @ at the end 
belongs to a class of verbal corruptions 
very common in anglicised Irish names.* 

“Sad Trowis that once his people over- 
ran” is. the short river Drowes flowing 
from Lough Melvin, between the counties 
of Donegal and Leitrim, into Donegal 
Bay, which was commonly called Trowis in 
Spenser’stime. This stream is very often 
mentioned in old Irish records; for, from 
the earliest period of history and legend 
to the present day, it has continued to be 
the boundary line between the two prov- 
inces of Ulster and Connaught; and it is 
no doubt its historical and legendary noto- 
riety that procured for it a place in Spen- 
ser’s catalogue, for otherwise it is an un- 
important stream. 

In the words “ that once his people over- 
ran,” the poet alludes to an ancient legend 
accounting for the origin of “7 Mel- 
vin, that at a very remote period the river 
overflowed the land, and turned the valley 
into a lake. This legend is recorded by 
several of our old .writers, and among 
others by the Four Masters, who relate 
that a certain king of Ireland named Mel- 
ga, who reigned many centuries before the 
Christian era, was slain in battle; that 
when his soldiers were digging his grave 
the waters burst forth from it and over- 
whelmed both the land and the people ; 
and that the lake formed by this fatal 
inundation was called by the name of 
Lough Melga, in memory of the king.t 

Legends like this are told in connec- 
tion with most of the large lakes of Ire- 
land, and some of them have held their 
ground for a very long time indeed; they 


* Viz., the addition of d after words ending in /, #, 
andy. See this fully explained and illustratec in the 
author’s “Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places,” First Series, chap. iii. 

t The old Irish form of the name is Loch-Meilghe, 
which has been corrupted to Lough Melvin by the En- 
glish-speaking people. Lough Melvin lies four miles 
south of Ballyshannon in Donegal. 
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are mixed up with the earliest traditions 
of the country, and not a few of them are 
current among the peasantry to this day. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in the 
twelfth century, records a legend of this 
kind regarding Lough Neagh; and this 
— is also found in some of the oldest 
of the native Irish writings, from which 
indeed Giraldus borrowed it, though he 
added a few characteristic touches of his 
own. He mentions, moreover, what the 
people will tell you to this day, that the 
fishermen sometimes see the lofty and 
slender ecclesiastice turres,orround tow- 
ers, ruins of the ancient submerged city, be- 
neath its waters, a belief which Moore has 
embalmed in the well-known lines : — 
On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman 
strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 

In the wave beneath him shining. 

Before parting with this little stream, I 
wish to make an observation on the word 
“sad,” by which it is designated in the 
present passage. The reader cannot help 
observing that the poet’s fancy is ever 
ready to seize on any correspondence — 
whether real or imaginary — between the 
names and the characteristic features of 
the several streams in his catalogue; and 
this conceit he often embodies in some 
happy descriptive epithet. I shall have 
occasion to notice this peculiarity farther 
on. But, with respect to the name Trowis, 
it is clear that the poet thought it was an 
anglicised form of an Irish word of sim- 
ilar sound, which signifies sorrow or sad- 
ness ; * and once his fancy had caught up 
this interpretation he connected the name 
with the event; so that, supposing him right 
in his conjecture, his “sad Trowis” inthe 
present passage would be quite as appro- 
priate as “ false Bregog” in “ Colin Clouts 
come home againe.” 


* Truaghas (pronounced feast, enfoem, wretched- 
ness, from ¢ruagh (troo), sad. e t’s fancy is 
not correct, for the ancient name of the river is not 
Truaghas, but Drobhaois (pronounced Drowish), a 
very different word. Spenser was accustomed to get 
Irish words and phrases translated for him’ by those of 
his Irish acquaintances who could speak English. 
There is abundant evidence of this in various parts of 
his ‘* View of the State of Ireland,” in which he gives 
the equivalent of many Irish terms; and in one place 
he expressly says: “‘ I have caused divers of them (Irish 
compositions) to be translated unto me, that I might 
understand them, and surely they savored of sweet wit 
and good invention, but skilled not of the goodly orna- 
ments of poetry; yet were they sprinkled with some 
pretty flowers of their naturall device, which gave good 

ace,and comlinesse unto them” (p. 124, ed. 1809). 

t must have been some of his Irish friends that ate 
tempted to explain Trowis for the poet, by identifying 
it with ¢ruaghas, sadness; for the peasantry, even to 
this day, as I know well, are very fond of this kind of 
speculative etymology. 
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As for “Mulla mine whose waves I 
whilom taught to weep,” it is enough for 
the present to point out that it is the little 
river, properly called the Awbeg, flowin 
near Spenser’s own residence of Kilcol- 
man, and falling into the Blackwater; but 
I shall have more to say of it in connec- 
tion with others of Spenser’s rivers. 

I will now consider the two rivers, 
“swift Awniduff which of the English 
man is cal’de Blacke-water,” and “ strong 
Allo tombling from Slewlogher steep.” 
The former has been set down as the 
Munster Blackwater, whereas it is really 
the northern Blackwater, flowing between 
the counties of Armagh and Derry, and 
falling into the south-west corner of Lough 
Neagh ; and the latter has been taken to 
mean the little stream now called the Allo, 
or Allow, flowing into the Blackwater near 
Kanturk, in the county of Cork, though 
Spenser really intended it for the great 
Blackwater itself. Dr. Smith,a very care- 
ful writer, who published his “ History of 
Cork ” about the year 1750, was the first, 
so far as I know, to discuss these rivers 
mentioned by Spenser; and he identifies 
“strong Allo” with the present river Allo, 
and the Awniduff with the Munster Black- 
water. He is followed by Crofton Croker 
in his “ Researches in the South of Ire- 
land.” In Todd’s edition of Spenser the 
error is repeated; but Todd received his 
information from Joseph Cooper Walker, 
author of the “History of Irish Bards,” 
who merely copied Smith without adding 
anything of his own. And all other writ- 
ers who have written on the subject, from 
Smith’s time to the present, have followed 
him in his error, with the single exception 
of the Rev. C. B. Gibson, who at page 
300, vol. i, of his “History of Cork,” 
places the Blackwater correctly, though 
without giving any proof of the correct- 
ness of his identification. 

The Munster Blackwater was never 
called by the name of Awniduff or Avon- 
duff (black river). Its Irish name is Avon- 
more (great river), as we find it in all na- 
tive authorities, ancient and modern; and 
this is the name in universal use in the 
spoken Irish language of the present day. 
The modern English name Blackwater, 
therefore, is not a translation, but a new 
name given by English-speaking people ; 
and it is an appropriate one, for the river 
is very dark in the early part of its course, 
partly from the peat bogs of Slieve Lough- 
er, and partly on account of the Duhallow 
coal district, through which it flows. 

But it will be of consequence to remark 
that the English name in general use in 





Spenser’s time was Broadwater, which is 
a sufficiently correct translation of Avon- 
more. For example, Gerard Boate, who 
wrote his “ Natural History of Ireland” 
in the beginning of the last century, has: 
“The two chief rivers of Munster are 
Sure and Broadwater, the city of Water- 
ford being situated on the first... the 
other passeth by Lismore, and falleth 
into the sea by Youghal.”* It is also 
called Broadwater in Norden’s map of 
Ireland, compiled about 1610; and in a 
charter of James I. the two English names 
are used —“the river Blackwater, called 
otherwise Broadwater.” 

Tke poet tells us that “strong Allo” 
flows from Slewlogher, or Slieve Lougher, 
a wild moorland district lying east of Cas- 
tle Island in Kerry, which was very much 
celebrated in ancient Irish writings. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient to prove 
that he is speaking of the Blackwater un- 
der the name of Allo; for the Blackwater 
flows directly from Slieve Lougher, rising 
about five miles above King Williamstown, 
and running first southward and then east- 
ward towards Mallow. On the other hand 
the little river now known by the name of 
Allo is not more than seventeen miles in 
its whole length; and, to say nothing of 
the inappropriateness of the term “strong” 
for such an insignificant stream, it does 
not flow from or near Slieve Lougher, but 
on the contrary it is in every part of its 
course more than twelve miles distant from 
the nearest part of that mountain. 

Dr. Smith was so puzzled at Spenser’s 
“strong Allo tombling from Slewlogher 
steep” that he was forced to conclude that 
the poet confounded the rivers Allo and 
Blackwater. It would be strange indeed 
if Spenser, who knew so well, and desig- 
nated with such precision, the features of 
the other chief streams of Ireland, should 
confound two rivers in the immediate 
neighborhood of his own residence ; one 
of them, moreover, being a mere rivulet, 
= the-other a stream of the first magni- 
tude. 

Spenser did not, however, as he has 
done elsewhere, borrow or invent this 
name for the river ; for it will appear that 
the Blackwater, or at least a part of it, 
was at one time known by the name of 
Allo; and Dr. John O’Donovan came to 
this conclusion on testimony altogether 
independent of Spenser; for he does not 
appear to have been aware of Spenser’s 
designation, or indeed to have considered 
the subject of Spenser’s rivers at all. 


* Page 37, ed. 1726, 
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‘What led O’Donovan to this opinion was 
his examination of the name of Mallow, 
now a well-known town on the Blackwater, 
which is called in Irish Moy-Allo— that 
is, the plain or field of the (river) Allo. 
Now this place could not possibly have 

t its name from the present river Allo, 
Se it is situated at a point which is fully 
eleven miles below the junction of this 
river with the Blackwater. Accordingly 
O’Donovan writes: “From this name 
(Moy-Allo or Mallow) it is evident that the 
name Allo was anciently applied to that 
part of the Blackwater lying between Kan- 
turk, where the modern Allo ends, and the 
town of Maliow.”* Had this passage of 
Spenser come under his observation, he 
would no doubt have quoted it in further 
proof of his opinion. Whether the name 
Allo was anciently applied to that part only 
of the Blackwater lying between Kantur 
and Mallow, or toa longer portion, or to 
the whole, I have met with no evidence to 
show. 

But, to put the matter beyond all dis- 
pute, we shall bring up Spenser himself 
as a witness to tell us what he means. In 
“ Colin Clouts come home againe,” he re- 
lates how old Father Mole ¢ did not wish 
his daughter (the river) Mulla to wed (the 
river) Bregog; but, . 


Meaning her much better to preferre, 
Did think to match her with the neighbor flood 
Which Alio hight, Broadwater called farre ; 


by which the poet means that the river 
which was locally known by the name Allo 
was that called Broadwater by people liv- 
ing at a distance; which decides without 
any manner of doubt that by “strong 
Allo” he meant the Broadwater or Black- 
water. 

If any one should inquire how it came 
to pass that the little river Allo, and the 
Blackwater into which it falls, were called 
by the same name, I will observe that a 
river sometimes gives its name to a tribu- 
tary, the principal river losing the name, 
which then becomes perpetuated in the 
minor stream. For instance, the river 
Foyle, flowing by the city of Derry, was 
in old times called the Mourne, a name 
which is now applied to one of its branch- 
es, viz., that flowing by Lifford; while the 
present name Foyle was borrowed from 
Lough Foyle, the arm of the sea into 
which the river flows. 

There is another example near Dublin, 
which has hitherto escaped notice. The 


* Annals of the Four Masters, vol. vi., p. 2080. 
t See p. 33, on. . 
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Dodder is a small mountain river flowin, 
through the valley of Glenasmole south 
of Dublin, and falling into the Liffey at 
Ringsend. Its usual Irish name was Do- 
thar,* which is b gersne emp Doher; for 
the ¢ is aspirated, as Irish grammarians 
say, the aspiration being indicated by the 
letter A; and an aspirated ¢ (4. th) 
sounds in Irish like % alone, so that, if 
the name had been correctly anglicised 
according to pronunciation, the river would 
now be called Doher. But in the neigh- 
borhood of Dublin the people had a curi- 
ous fashion, when anglicising Irish names, 
of restoring the primitive sounds of —_ 
rated vee, | and in this manner the 
river came to be called Dodder instead of 
Doher. Yet, for all that, the old name is 
still preserved; but it is now applied toa 
small stream coming down from the ad- 
jacent hills, which, after turning a number 
of mills in a pretty valley, joins the Dod- 
der at Rathfarnham, and is well known 
by the name of Doher or Owen-Doher. 
Other instances of this sort of transfer 
might be cited if it were necessary, and I 
might point to some examples among 
English rivers also. 

After what has been said it will not be 
necessary to dwell farther on the Awni- 
duff, for the reader will only have to at- 
tend to the order in which the rivers are 
named to be convinced that the Awniduff 
is intended for the Ulster Blackwater. 
Beginning at the Liffey, the poet proceeds 
south and west till he reaches the Shan- 
non; starting next from the Boyne, he 
goes north and west, naming the rivers in 
the exact order of position, — Boyne, Ban, 
Awniduff (or Blackwater), Liffar (or Foyle), 
and Trowis,—curiously enough omitting 
the Erne: he then returns southwards, 
and finishes off the stanza with his own 
two rivers — 


Strong Allotombling from Slewlogher steep, 
And Mulla mine whose waves I whilom taught 
to weep. 


“The three renowmed Brethren” are 
the Suir, the Nore, and the Barrow, 
which the poet describes with more de- 
tail in stanza xliii. It is curious that he 
personifies them as three drethren, and 
calls them farther on “three faire sons ;” 


* The most ancient form of the name was Dothra ; 
but in later Irish, and among the people, the river was 
always called Dothar. 

t So bsthar (pronounced boher), a road, came to be 
called otter, booter, or batter, as in Stonybatter, in 
Dublin (stony road); and in Booterstown, near Kingse 
town, #.e. road-town. See the author’s ‘Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places,” 4th edition, p. 42, 
et seg. 
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whereas by other early English writers, 
as by Cambrensis, Camden, etc., they are 
called “the Three Sisters.” 

The poet makes them all rise in the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, which is not 
correct. The Barrow flows from Slieve 
Bloom, but the Nore and the Suir take 
their rise among the Devil’s Bit range, 
south-west of Roscrea, their sources being 
within two miles of each other, and about 
twenty-four miles south-west from the 
source of the Barrow. This error was 
committed by Giraldus Cambrensis long 
before him, and is very excusable, for the 
Devil’s Bit Mountains may be considered 
as a continuation southward of the Slieve 
Bloom range, and were very probably so 
considered by both Giraldus and Spenser. 

The three rivers, after being “long 
sundred, do at last accord to ioyne in 
one,” in the long valley extending from 
New Ross to Waterford harbor, which 
was in old times called Cumar-na-dtri- 
muisce (pronounced Cummer-na-dree-nis- 
ka), the valley of the three waters. 

The Barrow is, as he truly states, one of 
the great salmon rivers of Ireland. The 
Nore doords or flows “by faire Kilkenny 
and Rosseponte,” this last place being 
New Ross in Wexford, which is situated 
not exactly on the Nore, but at a point 
nearly two miles below the junction of the 
Nore with the Barrow. This town was of 
much more account in old times than it is 
now ; and to distinguish it from Old Ross, 
four miles east of it, and from Ross Iber- 
can or Rosbercon, at the Kilkenny side of 
the river, it was called Rosseponte, or 
Ross of the Bridge, from a wooden bridge 
across the Barrow, which in those times 
was considered a very remarkable struc- 
ture. All this will be made plain by the 
following words from Richard Stanyhurst : 


This towne was no more famoused for these 
wals, than for a notable woodden bridge that 
stretched from the towne unto the other side 
of the water. Diverse of the poales, logs, and 
stakes, with which the bridge was underpropt, 
sticke to this day in the water.... This 
Rosse is called Rosse Nova, or Rosse Ponti, 
by reason of their bridge.* 


Spenser makes these three rivers the 
offspring of the great giant Blomius and 
the nymph Rheiisa; the former being the 
impersonation of Slieve Bloom, onl the 
latter of the rain falling on the mountains ; 
for Rheiisa means “ flowing water,” being 
nothing more than rheousa, the feminine 
participle of the Greek verb rea, to flow. 


* Description of Ireland, chap. iii. 





In Jreland the historical or legendary 
pee connected ith hills or other 
eatures are often magnified through the 
mists of centuries into giants or super- 
natural beings; and in this manner it has 
come to pass that a great many of the 
hills in every part of the country have 
special guardian fairies. Most of these 
were the chiefs of the half-mythical magic- 
skilled Dedannans; but several were the 
deified heroes or heroines of the Milesian 
and other early Irish races, and they lived 
in splendid palaces, in the interior of green 
mounds, great cairns, or isolated rocks, 
which often crown the tops of hills. 

Legends of this kind are found in the 
most ancient Irish literary remains; they 
are mentioned or alluded to in manu- 
scripts written more than a thousand 
years ago, and they are still current 
among the peasantry. Several of these 
presiding spirits are as celebrated now as 
they were when the oldest manuscripts 
were written, and popular stories about 
them are as prevalent as ever; amon 
whom may be mentioned Finvarra 
Knockma, near Tuam in Galway; Donn 
of Knockfierna, near Croom in Limerick; 
Macananty of Scrabo Hill, near New- 
townards ; and the two banshees of Mun- 
ster, Cleena of Carrig-Cleena, near Mallow 
in Cork, and Eevil of Craglea, near Killa- 
loe in Clare. 

The old legend assigned Slieve Bloom 
to a Milesian chief named PBladh (pro- 
nounced Blaw), who reigned there as the 
guardian genius. Bladh, we are told, was 
slain during the Milesian invasion, in a 
skirmish with the Dedannans near these 
mountains, which ever after retained his 
name; for the Irish name of the range, 
as we find it written in the oldest manu- 
scripts, is Slieve Bladhma, the mountain 
of Bladh (Bladh making Bladhma in the 
genitive). As Bladhma is pronounced 
Blawma or Bloma, the present name Slieve 
Bloom is nota great departure from the 
original pronunciation; and Spenser re- 
tained both the sound of the name and 
the spirit of the popular legend, when he 
designated the deified Milesian chief as 
“that great giant Blomius.” 

“The wide embayed Mayre” is the 
Kenmare river and bay in the south-west 
of Kerry, which were often called Maire 
by English writers of that period; as, for 
example, by Norden, who writes in his 
map “Flu. Maire,” and by Boate, who 
describes it in his “ Natural History of 
Ireland” as “a huge bay called Maire.” 
The name was applied to the bay by En- 
glish writers only; and they borrowed it 
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from Kenmare by a kind of reverse proc- 
ess, as if-“‘ Kenmare” meant the £en or 
head of the-estuary of Maire, exactly as 
Spenser himself formed Mulla from Kil- 
namulla (see page 33). The river flowing 
by Kenmare into the bay is the Roughty ; 
and the original name of the extreme head 
of the bay, on which the town stands, was 
Ceann-Mara, which was in the first in- 
stance applied to the highest point to 
which the tide ascended in the river, and 
which signifies “ head of the sea.” * 

“The pleasant Bandon crowned with 
many a wood,” flows altogether through 
the county of Cork, by the towns of Dun- 
manway and Bandon, into the sea at Kin- 
sale. It has not quite lost the character 
given of it by the poet; for though the 
magnificent woods that clothed all that 
country in Spenser’s time have disap- 
peared, yet, along nearly the whole course 
of the river, there are numerous castles, 
mansions, and villas, all surrounded with 

leasant plantations, which crown the 
anks on either side. 

In “the spreading Lee,” the poet al- 
ludes to the great expansion of the river 
Lee below Cork, which forms the noble 
harbor in which Queenstown is situated. 
At Cork the river divides into two 


branches a little above the city, near the 
Mardyke, which _ again near the mod- 


ern City Park at the east, forming an oval- 
shaped island, two miles long. In Spen- 
ser’s time the city was confined chiefly to 
the island; but in later years it has ex- 
tended across the river at both sides far 
beyond the original boundaries. 

“ Baleful Oure late staind with English 
blood” is the Avonbeg ‘in the county 
Wicklow, which flows through Glenma- 
lure, and joins the Avonmore at “the 
Meeting of the Waters.” As this river has 
never before been identified, and as it is 
an excellent example of how the poet him- 
self, even when he is using fictitious 
names, generally supplies, in his short de- 
scriptions, the means of discovering the 
exact places he is writing about, it will be 
worth while to unfold, one by one, the 
steps that have led to its identification. 

The words “late staind with English 
blood ” must refer to a battle of some con- 
sequence in which the English were de- 
feated and suffered loss, and which was still 
fresh in recollection when this passage 
was written. Looking back from the year 
1590, which, we may assume, was the year, 
or very near it, when the Fourth Booke 
of “The Faerie Queene” was written, 


* Ceann, a head; muir, genitive mara, the sea, 
corresponding with Latin mare. 
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we find two battles, and only two, in which 
the English were defeated, that might then 
be called “late.” The first was fought in 
1579 at a place called Gortnatubrid, in the 
south of the county Limerick, where three 
hundred English soldiers and three offi- 
cers were killed. Another was fought at 
Glenmalure in 1580—the very year of 
Lord Grey’s arrival — which was far more | 
serious in its consequences. It will not be 
necessary to examine the details of the 
first ; for the second is the only action that 
answers Spenser’s words, and it answers 
them in every particular. The lord dep- 
uty Grey, marching in that year against 
the Wicklow clans, pitched his camp on 
one of the hills over Glenmalure. On 
August 25 a strong force prepared for ac- 
tion, and advanced incautiously into the 
recesses of this glen, while the lord deputy 
remained in hiscamp. They were allowed 
to proceed without interruption till they 
reached a narrow part of the defile, when 
they were suddenly attacked by the Irish 
on the banks of the little stream —the 
Avonbeg —and after a short and sharp 
struggle. they were routed in great dis- 
order, leaving behind them dead eight hun- 
dred men, including four English officers, 
Sir Peter Carew, and Colonels Moor, Cos- 
by, and Audley. 

So far the river bears out the descrip- 
tion, “late staind with English blood ;” 
and it is important to remark that this de- 
feat was a.’ the more disastrous in Spen- 
ser’s eyes, and he would be the more likely 
to retain a vivid memory of it, as it was 


| his own master, Lord Grey, that was con- 


cerned in it. 

Let us now consider the name “baleful 
Oure.” I have elsewhere observed that 
the poet often bestows fictitious names, 

enerally borrowed from some neighbor- 
ing features, of which several examples. 
are given in the course of this paper: Arlo 
Hill, from the Glen of Arlo; Mulla from 
Kilnamulla; and from this again Mole, 
Molanna, and Armulla. So here also: 
“QOure,” is merely the last syllable of 
Glenmalure, or Glenmalour, as he himself 
calls it in his “ View of the State of Ire- 
land.” 

And as to the word “ baleful,” the origin 
of this is very clear. Spenser generally 
endeavored to find meanings in his names, 
being always ready to imagine one when 
the appearance of the word was in his 
favor; and he often bestows -an epithet 
that reflects this real or fancied significa- 
tion. Here are some; examples — all 
names of rivers —taken from canto xi. of 
the Fourth Booke: — 
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Wylibourne with passage slye 
That of his eyltnqees his name doth take. 


mole doth make 
till Thames he 


Mole that like a nouslin 
His way still under groun 
overtake. 


Bounteous Trent, that in himself enseames 
Both thirty (Fr. ¢rente, thirty) sorts of fish and 
thirty sundry streames, 


And there came Stoure with terrible aspéct. 


(False) Bregog hight (see pp. 29, 33). 
So hight because of this deceitful traine. : 


So also “sad Trowis ” (supra), “ Tygris 
fierce,” and several pn Mie died whe 
same in the case before us, using “ bale- 
ful” as if it were an equivalent for mal; 
for the river “ Mal-oure ” was baleful, not 
a in the disastrous memory connected 
with it, but even in its very name.* The 
reader will observe that here the same 
sort of fancy passed through the poet’s 
mind as in the case of Mulla (p. 33 é#- 
fra); in other words, he thought, or as- 
sumed, that the name of’ the river was 
Oure or Maloure, and that it gave name 
to Glenmalure. 

The Glenmalure River or Avonbeg 
comes also in its natural place in the cata- 
logue ; for starting from the Maire, and 
proceeding along the coast, east and north, 
the very next important river, not already 
named, after the Maire, the Bandon, and 
the Lee, is the one in question, the Avon- 
beg or Ovoca. 

Although I have made a very diligent 
search in every available direction, I have 
failed to discover the river Spenser meant 
by “the stony Aubrian,” the only one in 
his whole catalogue that remains unidenti- 
fied. The first syllable is probably the 
common Irish word adh (pronounced aw 
or ow), signifying river, as we find it in 
Awbeg, Ownageeragh, Finnow, and man 
other river names. From the place it 
occupies in the catalogue, joined with three 
well-known large rivers — the order in the 
text being Liffey, Slaney, Aubrian, Shan- 
non — it may be inferred that it is some- 
where in south Munster, and that it is 
itself a considerable river. But, after 
eliminating from the inquiry all the Mun- 
ster rivers named here by the poet, I can- 
not find that any one of those remaining 
will answer both name and description. 
The Feale in Kerry, flowing by Abbey. 


* The poet is, of course, not correct, and very likely 
he oh. But the syllable ‘‘ mal’ was very tempt- 
ing under the circumstances, for as an ordinary Latin- 
English prefix it was then, as it is now, well understood 
to mean something evil or baleful. The true original 
form of the name Glenmalure is Gleann-Maoilughra, 
which means the glen of the tribe called Mailura. 


'Y|two well-defined mountain 
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feale into the Shannon, is a large river, 
and stony enough in its bed; but I have 
never heard that it has been called by 
any name like Aubrian. “The stony Au- 
brian” is a»mystery, and, so far as I am 
concerned, will, I fear, remain so. 

In the first of “ Two Cantos of Muta- 
bilitie ” the poet relates, in a fine strain of 
poetry, how the goddess of Titanesse, 
Mutabilitie, laid claim to universal sov- 
ereignty; that when Jove gave judgment 
against her, she appealed to the highest 
authority of all—“Father of gods b 
equal right, to weet, the God of nature; ” 
and that Jove, very much against his will, 
agreed to the appeal, bidding “ Dan Phe- 
bus, scribe, her appellation seale.” 


Eftsoones the time and place appointed 


were, 

Where all, both heavenly powers and earthly 
wights, 

Before great Natures presence should ap- 


are 
For trill of their titles and best rights : 
That was, to weet, upon the highest hights 
Of Arlo-hill (who knows not Arlo-hill ?) 
That is the highest head, in all mens sights, 
Of my 1. father MOLE, whom shepheards 

uil 
Renowned hath with hymnes fit for a rurall 
skill. 


If there be any reader “ who knows not 
Arlo-hill,” the scene of this solemn trial, 
the following examination will enable him 
to find it out. 

In the neighborhood of Buttevant and 
Charleville, in the county of Cork, begins 
a range of mountains, which runs in a di- 
rection nearly eastwards till it terminates 
near the eo of Caher in Tipperary, a 
distance of about thirty miles. The mid- 
dle part is low, and interrupted by high 
plains, but the extremities rise boldly in 

oups; the 
western portion being called the Balla- 
houra Mountains, and the eastern the 
Galties. This eastern portion is also the 
highest, abounding in peaks, precipices, 
and gorges; and one particular summit, 
Galtymore, the most elevated of the whole 
range, attains a height of 5,015 feet. This 
last peak rises immediately over the vale 
of Aherlow, or Arlo, as it was commonly 
called by Anglo-Irish writers of Spenser’s 
time, including Spenser himself; a fine 
valley, eight or ten miles long, walled in 
by the dark, steep slopes of the Galties on 
the south-east side, with Galtymore tow- 
ering over all, and by the long ridge of 
Slievenamuck on the north-west. The 
whole range, from Buttevant to Cahir, 
is what Spenser calls “Mole,” or “old 
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father Mole,” as will appear very plainly 
a little farther on. 

‘The mountain mass that culminates in 
Galtymore is Arlo-hill, on which the meet- 
ing of the gods was held; but the name 
Arlo was applied to the hill only by Spen- 
ser himself, who borrowed it from the 
adjacent valley, and who, after his usual 
fashion, selected it on account of its musi- 
cal sound. That Arlo-hill is Galtymore, 
and no other, is shown by several expres- 
sions scattered through this part of the 
poem. Arlo, we are told, overlooks the 
plain through which the river Suir flows : 


[Diana] quite forsooke 
All those faire forrests about Arlo hid ; 
And all that mountaine, which doth over- 
looke 
The richest champain that may else be rid ; 
And the faire Shure, in which are thousand 
salmons bred ; 


which indicates that it is among the Gal- 
ties. For, standing on the summit of 
these mountains, you have the magnificent 
plain of Tipperary at your feet, a part of 
the “Golden Vale,” truly designated by 
the poet as “the richest champain that 
may else be rid;” while, on the other 
hand, this plain cannot be seen at all from 
the western part of the range. The name 
Arlo connects it with the vale of Aherlow; 
and that it is the same as Galtymore is 
placed beyond all doubt by the statement 
that Arlo-hill 


is the highest head, in all mens sights, 
Of my old father Mole. 


Spenser tells us, at the beginning of 
“Colin Clouts come home againe,” that 
he lived at the foot of Mole: — 


One day (quoth he) I sat (as was my trade) 
Under the foote of Mole, that mountain hore, 
Keeping my sheepe amongst the cory shade 
Of the greene alders by the Mullaes shore, 


This, we know, was where Kilcolman Cas- 
tleruins now stand, under the Ballahoura 
hills, at the western extremity of the 
range; and as Arlo-hill in the Galties “ is 
the highest head, in all mens sights, of 
my old father Mole,” it is quite plain that 
by “old father Mole ” the poet meant the 
whole range, including the Galties and 
the Ballahouras. 

Moreover, he tells us in the same 
poem, — 

Mole hight that mountain gray 

That walls the north side of Armulla dale ; 


from which it appears that he gave the 
name of Armulla to that wide valley 
through which the Blackwater flows, 


walled on the north by Father Mole, and 
on the south by the Boggera hills, and by 
the Nagles Mountains near Fermoy. But 
these names, Mole, Mulla, Armulla, are 
all fictitious ; and I shall presently have a 
word to say about their origin. 

Before describing the. meeting of the 
gods and the trial of the claims of the 

itanesse, the poet introduces a pretty 
episode about Arlo-hill. He relates that 


Whylome when Ireland florished in fame 
Of wealth and goodnesse, far above the rest 
Of all that beare the British Islands name, 
The gods then us’d, for pleasure and for 
rest 
Oft = resort thereto, when seem’d them 
t 


But none of all thercin more pleasure found 
Then Cynthia, that is soveraine Queene 
profest 
Of woods and forrest, which therein abound, 
Sprinkled with wholsom waters more then 
most on ground. 


But mongst them all, as fittest for her game, 
She chose this Arlo; where shee did resort 
With all her nymphes enranged on a rowe, 


sine the which there was a nymph that 


ight 
a ; daughter of old Father Mole, 
And sister unto Mulla faire and bright ; 
Unto aa bed false Bregog whylome 
stole, 
That Shepheard Colin dearely did condole, 
And made her lucklesse loves well knowne 
to be ;* 
But this Molanna, were she not so shole 
[shallow], 
Were no lesse faire and beautifull then shee : 
Yet as she is, a fairer flood may no man see. 


For first she springs out of two marble 


roc 

On which a grove of oakes high mounted 
growes, 

That as a girlond seemes to deck the locks 

Of some faire bride, brought forth with 
pompous showes 

Out of her bowre, that many flowers strowes : 

So through the flowry dales she tumbling 
downe 

Through many woods and shady coverts 
flowes, 

That on each side her silver channell 


crowne, 
Till to the plaine she come, whose valleyes 
she doth drowne. 


In her sweet streames Diana used oft, 
After her sweatie chace and toilsome play, 
To bathe herselfe ; and after, on the soft 


* The story of the loves of the Bregog and Mulla, 





alluded to here, will be found at pp. 33, 34 farther on, 
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And down’ ariag her dainty limbes to la 

In pier de, where amie behold A 

may.* 

The poet goes on to tell how the foolish 
wood-god Faunus had long wished to catch 
a sight of the goddess, but found no way 
to compass his design, till at last he per- 
suaded the nymph Molanna, by tempting 
her with bribes, “to tell what time he 
might her lady see.” 


Thereto hee promist, if she would him 
pleasure 

With this small boone to quit her with a 
better ; ; 

To weet, that whereas shee ltad out of meas- 


ure 

Long lov’d the Fanchin, who by nought did 
set her, 

That he would undertake for this to get her 

To be his love, and of him liked well.t 


Faunus succeeded, by the help of the 
nymph, but was caught in the very act by 
the goddess and her attendants; and on 
being closely questioned as to who had 
led him there, he confessed in his fright 
that it was Molanna. Whereupon they 
punished him by dressing him in the skin 
of a deer and chasing him with their 
hounds; but he managed to escape them 
all. 


So they him follow’d till they weary were ; 

When, back returning to Molann’ againe, 

They, by commaund’ment of Diana, there 

Her whelm’d with stones: yet Faunus for 
her paine, 

Of her beloved Fanchin did obtaine, 

That her he would receive unto his bed. 

So now her waves passe through a pleasant 

laine, 
Till with the Fanchin she herselfe do wed, 
And, both combin’d, themselves in one faire 

river spred, 


Nath’lesse Diana, full of indignation, 


Thenceforth abandoned her | delicious 
brooke ; 

In whose sweet streame, before that bad oc- 
casion, 

So much delight to bathe her limbes she 
tooke: 


Ne onely her, but also quite forsooke 
All those faire forrests about Arlo hid; 
And all that mountaine, which doth over- 
looke 
The richest champain that may else be rid ; 
And the faire Shure, in which are thousand 
salmons bred. 


The Fanchin, or, as it is now called, the 
Funsheon, is a small river, rising in the 
Galty Mountains, and flowing by Mitchels- 
town and Glanworth into the Blackwater, 


* C. vi. 
t C. vi. 


two miles below Fermoy, after a course of 
about thirty miles. 

But no one has yet pointed out the 
stream that Spenser designated by the 
name Molanna. Smith, indeed, in his 
“History of Cork,” attempts to do so; 
but this careful writer must have been 
misled in the present instance by some in- 
correct old map, or by some other errone- 
ous evidence; for in his description of 
the source of the Funsheon, and in his 
identification of the Molanna, he is quite 
wrong, as I shall, I think, be able to show 
very plainly. After the time of Smith, 
the editors of Spenser, and other writers 
who interested themselves in this matter, 
followed his authority without question or 
examination. 

Smith states that the Funsheon “rises 
in the county of Tipperary, in a bog, a 
mile south of the mountains called the 
Galties. Not far from its source it re- 
ceives a brook called the Brackbawn, 
which divides the county of Limerick 
from Tipperary, and rises in the Galty 
Mountains.” * And ina note at the foot 
of the same page he states that the Brack- 
bawn is Spenser’s Molanna. 

.To any one who has not examined the 
place all this appears satisfactory, and to 
fall in exactly with Spenser’s description. 
But a walk of three or four miles along 
the river will at once dispel the illusion. 
The river that Smith describes as meet- 
ing the Brackbawn from a bog in Tip- 
perary, and which he says is the Funsheon, 
has no existence at all. The Brackbawn, 
for the whole of its short course of four 
miles, forms the boundary line between 
the counties of Tipperary and Limerick; 
and it so happens that there is no stream 
joining it from the Tipperary side. On 
that side, the fall of ground lies the other 


way, and all the rivulets flow eastward 


towards the basin of the Suir. The 
Brackbawn is, in fact, the source or head- 
water of the Funsheon: it is the main 
stream —the Funsheon itself — though it 
is called the Brackbawn (and sometimes 
the Attycraan) for the first four miles of 
its course, and the Funsheon from that 
down. I have said that the Brackbawn is 
the main stream: I should have said, 
rather, that it is the only stream; for 
from the point high up in the mountains 
where the Brackbawn is formed by the 
junction of two streams, down to where it 
begins to be called the Funsheon, it re- 
ceives no tributary at all, either from the 
Tipperary or from the Limerick side. 





* Hist. of Cork, ii. 266, 
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As the Brackbawn is the Funsheon, it 
cannot be the Molanna, as Smith and his 
followers assert; for the context of the 
poem shows clearly that the Molanna and 
the Funsheon are two different streams, 
and that the former is a tributary of the 
latter. 

It is evident that Spenser was well ac- 
quainted with all this neighborhood. It 
forms part of “Armulla Dale,” the valley 
he himself lived in; it is only about six- 
teen miles from Kilcolman — within view, 
in fact, of the castle windows ; and he de- 
scribes the rivers with such exactness and 
detail, and his descriptions are so correct, 
that it is impossible to avoid believing that 
he explored the place himself, and wrote 
from personal knowledge. 

Although I knew this locality many 
years ago very intimately, I visited it from 

ublin on a pleasant day of last June, to 
examine the rivers and to judge for myself. 
I walked along the streams up into the 
heart of the Galty Mountains; and an 
one who performs the same pleasant pil- 
grimage, with the poet’s description in his 
mind, and who looks about him with ordi- 
nary attention, will identify the Molanna 
without the least difficulty. There is, in 
fact, no choice. The whole context of 
the poem indicates that the Molanna flows 
from the slopes of Arlo-hill. There are 
only two streams of any consequence 
flowing into the Funsheon valley from the 
Galties. One of these is the Funsheon 
itself, or the Brackbawn, which, as'I have 
already observed, forms for some distance 
the boundary between Limerick and Tip- 
perary. Its source is high up among the 
mountains, about a quarter of a mile east 
of the summit of Galtymore ; and it flows 
from several springs along the glen, one 
on the boundary line of the counties, oth- 
ers on the Limerick side, but none, as far 
as 1 could see, on the east or Tipperary 
side. 

The other stream is the Behanna,* 
which rises in “ Arlo-hill,” a little to the 
west of the summit of Galtymore, and, 
after a course of about four miles, joins 
the Funsheon at the hamlet of Kilbeheny. 
This is the Molanna. We have, as I 
have said, no choice in the matter; there 
is no stream but the Behanna flowing from 
the Galties into the Funsheon, except 
mere tiny brooklets that could not claim 
a moment’s consideration; and in every 
respect it answers the poet’s description 

* It is now called Beheena by the natives; but a gen- 


eration ago it was called Behanna, and this is the name 
perpetuated on the Ordnance maps. 
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of the Molanna. It is formed by the 
junction of two streams far up in the 
mountains, each flowing through a deep 
glen, with a high hill (Knocknadarriff, or 
the hill of the bulls) jutting out boldly be- 
tween them. The eastern branch is 
named Carrigeen (little rock), from a rock 
extending along the side of the glen. 
rong which it flows, which is also often 
calied Doocarrig, or black rock. The 
other or western branch is called Coola- 
tinny (the recess of the fox), or more com- 
monly the Pigeon Rock stream. Rising 
over the side of this western glen is a 
great precipice called Carrignagloor, or 
the rock of the pigeons, which gives the 
name of Pigeon Rock to the stream. 

Each stream has its own rock towering 
up on the’ side of its glen; and this is 
obviously what the poet had in his mind 
when he described the Molanna as 
“ springing from two marble rocks.” The 
“ grove of oakes high mounted ” over the 
double source is gone indeed; but so are 
the dense woods that once clothed the 
Galties — “ all those faire forrests about 
Arlo hid” —for which these mountains 
were noted in times not very remote. 
When you look from a point on the Be- 
hanna, a little below the junction of the 
two streams, upwards into the two rocky 
glens winding into the heart of the moun- 
tains, you can hardly help believing that 
in Spenser’s time the grove of oaks that 
so struck his fancy crowned the summit 
of Knocknadarriff, which rises abrupt and 
bare between the two streams to a height 
of two thousand feet straight before you. 

The “many woods and shady coverts,” 
that crowned the silver channel of the 
Molanna three hundred years ago, are 
also gone; but down to a very recent 
period a wood extended along both sides 
of the river for about a mile below the 
junction of the two tributary streams. 
This was called Coolattin wood, and was a 
modern plantation; but it was doubtless 
the successor of a forest of ancient growth. 
Coolattin wood was cut down seven or 
eight years ago, but abundant vestiges of 
it still remain — roots and stumps of trees, 
and an occasional undergrowth of oak, ash, 
hazel, and birch. 

After tumbling down from its mountain 
channel, the Behanna emerges sharply on 
the plain, through which ‘it winds gently 
for the last mile of its course, among level 
meadows and cornfields, till it joins the 
Funsheon near the bridge of Kilbeheny; 
thus corresponding exactly with the words 
of the poet: — 





i 
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So now her waves passe through a pleasant 
laine 
Till Pith the Fanchin she herselfe do wed, 
And, both combin’d, themselves in one faire 
river spred. 


The stream is very steep in the first 
art of its course ; and the winter torrents 
ave, in the course of ages, rolled down 

vast quantities of large stones and gravel, 
and deposited them in the level part of its 
bed. The people, indeed, often come 
specially to the river during heavy floods 
to listen to the great noise made by the 
stones as they are rolled down by the tor- 
rent, tearing, crashing, and grinding against 
each other. The poet has figured this 
feature of the river bed, under a thin veil, 
in the passage where he tells us: that the 
nymphs, at the command of Diana, over- 
whelmed Molanna with stones. So that 
here, as elsewhere, his accurate delinea- 
tion of local features helps us to identify 
the stream; and when we have succeeded 
in this, our knowledge of the place height- 
ens our appreciation of his beautiful alle- 
‘gory. He is no less truthful when he 
writes : — 

But this Molanna, were she not so shole 

[shallow], 
Were no lesse faire and beautifull then shee 
[z¢., than the Mulla] : 
Yet as she is, a fairer flood may no man see. 


For the Behanna never becomes deep 
and slow in its movement like the Mulla, 
but flows brightly and quickly along, wind- 
ing and dashing among the’ stones that 
everywhere strew its bed, and showing, 
all along, the clear gravel at the bottom. 
And as to beauty, I question whether the 

et was not prejudiced in favor of his own 
Sdoved Mulla, when he pronounced it 


superior to Molanna ; for even though “so 
shole,” the Molanna is a’ very lovely 
stream. 

In the early part of its course, the river 
forms many crystal pools, each under a 
ry rocky cascade; and it was in these 
that , 


Diana used oft, 
After her sweatie chace and toilsome play, 
To bathe herselfe. 


When I was walking —, the stream, on 
a sultry evening in June, I could not help 
thinking how delicious it would be to imi- 
tate the goddess. 

As “ Molanna” is a fictitious name, it 
may naturally be asked what was the cir 
cumstance that suggested it to the poet’s 
mind; for the reader will have observed 
that all Spenser’s fictitious names were 
adopted from some local features; and the 


origin of this name appears quite clear, 
The poet tells us that Molanna was “ sis- 
ter unto Mulla faire and bright;” for 
both- were daughters of “old father 
Mole,” and, according to the poet’s fancy, 
took their names from him. But the 
latter part of the name Molanna, I think 
it very obvious, was suggested to Spenser 
partly by the native name Behanua, and 
partly also perhaps by the fact that on the 
eastern bank of the stream there is a 
small lake giving name to a townland, 
called to this day Lough-an-anna. 

I am persuaded that the idea of making 
Arlo-hill the scene of these gatherings of 
the gods was suggested to Spenser by the 
native legends. For in times of old, in 
the shadowy days of Irish romance, this 
hill was very famous ; it was the resort of 
fairies and enchanters, of gods and god- 
desses, though these last. were not the 
same as those recorded by Spenser ; and 
many stories of their strange doings are 
still preserved in our old manuscript 
books, especially in one called “ The Book 
of Ballymote.” 

It was here, near the summit of the hill, 
that Cliach, the youthful harper of Con- 
naught, sat for a whole year, pleading his 
love for the Princess Baina, the daughter 
of the Dedannan fairy king, Bove Derg. 
But although he played on two harps at 
the same time, he was not able by the 
spells of his fairy music to open the gates 
of the palace, for the magical power of 
the king was an overmatch for him; 
neither did he succeed in winning the love 
of the princess,’ whose heart remained 
hardened against him to the last. So 
that the earth, at length taking pity on 
his sorrows, opened up under his feet 
and received him into her bosom. And 
the hollew was immediately filled up by a 
lake, which remains to this day near the 
top of the hill. The legend* adds that 
“ Crotta Cliach,” the old name of the 
Galty Mountains, was derived from this 
love tragedy; for “Crotta Cliach” sig- 
nifies, according to this account, the 
crotta or harps of Cliach, in allusion to 
the two cruzts or harps on which he 
played. 

It was here, too, that another fairy 
princess, the beautiful Keraber, and her 
train of sevenscore and ten damsels, 
who were bright-colored birds one year, 
and had their own shapes the next — 
here it was, on this very lake, that they 
spent their time, swimming about year 


’ * Which, as well as the next, is found in “‘ The Book 





of Ballymote.”’ 
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after year while they were birds, linked 


togther in couples with chains of silver. 

It is highly probable that Spenser was 
acquainted with these and other legends 
about Arlo-hill— why should he not know 
them as well as he knew the legend of 
Lough Melvin at the other side of Ireland? 
—they were then quite common among 
the peasantry, as indeed some of them 
are at the present day; and we may very 
well suppose that he took from them the 
hint of the meeting of the gods, and of his 
beautiful episode of Diana and her 
nymphs. 

The story of the loves of the two rivers, 
Bregog and Mulla, is related in “ Colin 
Clouts come home againe ;” and the poet 
introduces this little pastoral narrative 
with a particular account of his own melo- 
dious Mulla: — 


Old father Mole (Mole hight that mountain 


ay 

That Ba the north side of Armulla dale), 

He had a daughter fresh as floure of May, 

Which gave that name unto that pleasant vale ; 

Mulla, the daughter of old Mole, so hight 

The nimph which of that water course has 
charge, 

That, springing out of Mole, doth run downe 
right 

To Buttevant, where, spreading forth at large, 

It giveth name unto that auncient Cittie, 

Which Kilnemullah cleped is of old. 


The little river Mulla, which he elsewhere 
speaks of as “ Mulla mine, whose waves I 
whilom taught to weep,” flows by Butte- 
vant and Doneraile, passing through the 
district once held by Spenser, within a 
short distance of Kilcolman Castle, and 
after a gentle winding course of about 
twenty-five miles it joins the Blackwater 
halfway between Mallow and Fermoy. 
The name Mulla, which Spenser took 
such delight in, is not, and never was, the 
name of the river; but the poet used it, as 
elsewhere he used Arlo, in preference to 
the true name, on account of its musical 
sound. Its proper name is Awbeg, little 
river ; and it was so called to distinguish 
it from the Avonmore (great river) or 
Blackwater. 

The poet got the name Mulla much in 
the same way as he got “ baleful Oure ;” * 
he borrowed it from Kilnemullah, which, 
as he truly states, was the old name of 
Buttevant. The river grows very wide, 
“spreading forth at large,” at Buttevant, 
forming a Kind of elongated lake; and he 
assumed that its own proper name was 
Mulla, and that it gave name to Kilne- 


* See p. 27. 
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mullah — “It giveth name unto that aun- 
cient Cittie” *— it was enough for him 
that it looked plausible; and having got 
the name Mulla, he used it ever after for 
the river, and loved it, and multiplied it in 
every direction. Its first production is in 
“old | father Mole,” the fanciful name of the 
range of hills already noticed, father of the 
nymph Mulla, who, following up, or rather 
reversing, the fiction, took her name from 
her grey old sire, as did also her sister 
nymph Molanna; and, lastly, the name 
Armulla had a like origin, for Mulla “ gave 
that name unto that pleasant vale.” 


[Mulla] lov’d and was beloved full faine 
Of her owne brother river, Bregog hight, 
So hight because of this deceitfull traine 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win delight. 
But her old sire more carefull of her good, 
And meaning her much better to preferre, 
Did —_ to match her with the neighbor 

ood, 
Which Allo hight, Broadwater [the Black- 
water] called farre. 


And, in fact, the day was fixed for the 
marriage ; but Bregog was determined to 
have Mulla for himself, and the nymph 
secretly favored his advances. The old 
father, “ — still on hie,” kept a close 
watch on the lovers; but Bregog was too 
clever for him, and circumvented him tn 
the end. For the rest we must let Colin 
Clout tell the story in his own delightful 
way. 
Her father, sitting still on hie, 
Did warily still watch which way she went, 
And eke from far observ’d with iealous eie, 
estas his course the wanton Bregog - 
nt; 
Him to deceive, for all his watchfull ward, 
The wily lover did devise this my oy 3 
First into many parts his stream he shar’d 
That, whilest the one was watcht, the other 
might 
Passe unespide to meete her by the way ; 
And then, besides, those little streames so 
broken, 
He under ground so closely did convay, 
That of their passage doth appeare no.token, 
Till they into the Mullaes water slide. 
So secretly did he his love enioy : 
Yet not so secret, but it was descride, 
And told her father by a shepheard’s boy, 
Who, wondrous wroth for that so foule de- 
spight, 
In great:revenge did roll down from his hill 
Huge mighty stones, the which encomber 
might 
* Asif it were the £7//or church of Mulla. But this is 
not correct, for the old name is Ci//-na-mullach, eccle- 
sia tumulorum, as O’ Sullivan Bear translates it, ‘‘ the 
charch of the summits or hillocks.”” The present name 
Buttevant is believed to be derived from Boutez-en- 
avant, a French phrase, meaning “ Push forward,” 
the motto of the Barrymore family. 
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His passage, and his water courses spill, 

So of a River, which he was of old, 

He none was made, but scattred all to — 3 

And, lost emong those rocks into him rold, 

Did lose his name: so deare his love he 
bought. 


The little river Bregoge is still well 
known by the same name. It rises in two 
deep glens on Corrinmore Hill, one of the 
Ballahoura range, and, flowing near Kil- 
colman Castle, it joins the Awbeg or Mul- 
la at the town of Doneraile, after a course 
of about five miles. This river is de- 
scribed by the poet, in his fanciful sketch, 
with great truthfulness. After leaving the 
hills it traverses the plain before its junc- 
tion with the Awbeg; and for some dis- 
tance after emerging from its mountain 
home its channel is often very wide, and 
filled with heaps of gravel and stones 
brought down by the floods, so that the 
stream, which is generally very small, and 
‘often nearly dry, is much scattered and 
interrupted; and we may assume that it 
was still more so in Spenser’s time, before 
the bed was shut in by cultivation. These 
are the stones rolled down by old father 
Mole in his “ great revenge.” 

In the lower part of its course, the river 
traverses a limestone plain, winding along 
a lovely little glen, among rich meadows 
interspersed with groves and shrubberies, 
and grey limestone rocks, sometimes ris- 
ing high up on either bank, and sometimes 
just peeping out from amidst the foliage. 
Two or three times, from “ Streamhill,” 
where the two principal feeders meet, 
down to “Old Court”—a distance of 
about two miles — the river sinks out of 
sight, and flows underground for a consid- 
erable distance through the caverns of the 
limestone rock under its bed, leaving its 
channel completely dry. It presents this 
appearance always, except in wet weather 
or during a flood, when the underground 
caverns are not able to swallow all the 
water, and the stream then flows contin- 
uously. With this peculiarity Spenser 
was thoroughly well acquainted, as he 
describes it with great correctness : — 


Those little streames so broken 
He [Bregog] under ground so closely did con- 
va’ 


Ys 
That of their passage doth appeare no token, 
Till they into the Mullaes water glide, 





The poet called this little river by its true 
name, which is not very musical, instead 
of inventing or borrowing one, as he did in 
so many other cases; for it so happened 
that he was able to turn its signification to 
account —if, indeed, as is probable, the 
name did not suggest the treatment — in 
working out his pretty pastoral, “ Bregoe 
meaning, as he rightly intérprets it, a false 
one or a deceiver, — 


So hight because of this deceitfull traine, 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win delight, 


It may not be amiss to say a word here 
regarding this name and its signification, 
though in doing so we shall have to de- 
scend from the airy world of fancy to the 
solid level ground of sober reality. 2Bré, 
is an Irish word meaning a falsehood, an 
in various forms it is applied to rivers that 
are subject to sudden and dangerous 
floods, or which flow through deep quag- 
mires; signifying, in this application, de- 
ceitful or treacherous. There is, for 
instance, a stream called Breagagh near 
the city of Kilkenny, and another near 
Thurles, in Tipperary. And Trawbreaga 
Bay, at Malin in the north of Donegal, is 
so called (Trawbreaga meaning the strand 
of falsehood or treachery) because the tide 
rises there so suddenly that it has often 
swept away people walking incautiously on 
the shore. 

Spenser’s Bregog is formed by the junc- 
tion of four mountain rivulets all of about 
the same length, and meeting nearly at the 
same point, whence the united stream 
flows on to the Awbeg. These rivulets 
carry little water in dry weather, but when- 
ever a heavy and continuous shower falls 
on the hills, four mountain floods rush 
down simultaneously, and meet together 
nearly at the same instant, swelling the 
little river in a few moments to a furious 
and dangerous torrent. All this is quite 
well understood in the neighborhood. An 
intelligent peasant living near the river 
told me that it was the most “ roguish” 
river in the world; for when you least 
expected it, and when the stream looked 
perfectly quiet and gentle, the flood would 
rise in a quarter of an hour to a height of 
seven or eight feet, rushing down “all 
abreast,” as he expressed it. I may add 
that the word “ roguish” gives exactly the 
sense of the Irish name “ Bregoge.” 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 


XXXIV. 
THE BALL. 


THE day of the princess’s great ball 
had arrived. Even in the forenoon numer- 
ous carriages bringing guests from a dis- 
tance rolled up to the door, and there was 
a very large company at dinner. Neither 
the baroness nor her young guests ap- 
peared at table, as the old lady rigidly 
maintained the separation between the 
two households, and Elmar was the only 
one who went to dine with his sister. 
Katharina, who wore a magnificent dress, 
glittering with jewels, instantly whispered 
to him that Count Meerburg had not yet 
arrived, and she feared some accident had 
made him aware of Sidonie’s presence. 

“Don’t be anxious, Kathinka,” replied 
Elmar, “as Meerburg accepted your invi- 
tation, he will come in spite of Sidonie. 
He has only two miles to-drive, so there 
is not the slightest reason to expect him 
to dinner.” 

Katharina scarcely heard the end of the 
sentence, she was already occupied with 
other things, and the constant restlessness, 
which seemed to have increased since 
her residence in Waldbad, induced her 
to rise from the table before the dessert 
had been touched. The young ladies, 
supported by the anticipation of the ball, 
endured the loss with composure, but the 
older people exchanged glances of aston- 
ishment at the strange haste of the hostess. 

When the company dispersed to their 
own rooms to rest and prepare for the 
ball, Elmar went to his grandmother’s to 
offer the young lad‘es large, beautiful 
bouquets, which, by his orders, the gar- 
dener had arranged with special taste. 
Sidonie thanked him for the gift, but re- 
ceived it with the quiet indifference with 
which we accept an expected, matter-of- 
course attention, but Erica’s brown eyes 
sparkled with delight at the sight of her 
bouquet. It was the first ball she had 
ever attended, the first bouquet she had 
ever received, and she thought it the most 
beautiful she had ever seen. Elmar per- 
haps thought the same of the recipient, 
for his eyes rested steadily on her eager, 


animated face, and involuntarily followed. 


all her elastic movements. 
“ How fortunate it is that we sometimes 
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danced at Dornéck!” cried Erica joy- 
ously, “or I should not venture to under- 
take a quadrille to-night; we never had 
figures of that kind in the dances I used 
to share with the fishermen’s children in 
Waldbad.” 

“Then I can venture to dance a qua- 
drille with you?” asked Elmar gaily. 

“You may boldly undertake the hazard, 
sir, of course always supposing I am will- 
ing to accept you for a partner.” 

“ The bail is going to the child’s head,” 
said the old lady laughing; “I should ad- 
vise you to take proper measures before 
she gets still more saucy, Elmar.” 

“T will follow grandmamma’s advice, 
and ask what dance you will give me, 
Erica?” . 

“ How indiscreet in you, Elmar, to offer 
me carte blanche, when you must dance 
the first set with the illustrious Countess 
Sidonie !” 

“The illustrious countess resigns her 
rights in your favor,” said Sidonie with a 
faint smile. 

“Oh! the noble lady cannot be per- 
mitted to do that, and I am very much 
astonished, Sidonie, to find myself obliged 
to remind you of Aunt Vally’s lessons.’ 

The maid, who entered the room to in- 
form the young girls that it was time to 
dress, interrupted the conversation. Erica 
gave her bouquet to the old lady to keep, 
and hurried away, while Sidonie lingered 
a moment, and turning to the baroness, 
said sadly,— 

“TI envy Erica her unfeigned delight in 
the anticipation of an entertainment which. 
seems to me a burden. I really believe, 
grandmamma, I am only fit to be abbess 
of Herdrungen.” 

Little inclination as the old lady felt, at 
her advanced age, to take part in gay soci- 

she could not wholly avoid his ball. 
the two young 
rilliantly lighte 


we 
hen, accompanied b 
girls, she entered the t 
rooms, there was a universal movement. 
among all present, who pressed forward 


to offer their greetings. Her tall, statel 
figure, in its heavy grey silk dress, ‘still 
looked so — spite of her simple at- 
tire, that Erica cast an almost timid glance 
at her. She had not supposed that the 
pleasant, cordial old grandmamma was at 
the same time such a perfect woman of 
the world, and as she now, with easy 
dignity, received the salutations of the 
guests, addressing a few friendly words to 
one, bowing formally to another, and then 
pausing to carry on a longer conversation, 
she seemed to Erica almost like a stran- 
ger. 
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Although Sidonie had entered the ball- 
room so reluctantly, she soon appeared to 
feel in her element, and became eager 
and animated, while Erica, who had been 
radiant with delight in the anticipation of 
the entertainment, gradually experienced a 
slight sense of discomfort. The number- 
less strange faces bewildered and embar- 
rassed her, and she secretly confessed 
that, after all, a ball was not quite so en- 
chanting as she had supposed. 

The conversation of the old ladies to 
whom the baroness introduced her was 
not particularly entertaining, and even the 
young men whose acquaintance she made, 
seemed by no means attractive. She 
found most pleasure in gazing at the spa- 
cious, magnificent rooms, with their gilded 
furniture and brilliant chandeliers. Al- 
though the princess was hostess here, 
everything really belonged to Elmar, and 
thus was doubly interesting to her. 

Elmar was constantly in demand to- 
night, and thus obliged to be more con- 
spicuous than usually suited his taste, 
especially as there were many slights and 
instances of want of tact on Katharina’s 
part to conceal and repair. The princess, 


who wore a gleaming ball-dress embroid- 
ered with silver, and sparkling diamond 
ornaments, whispered to him that Meer- 
burg’s arrival had been announced, and he 


would now be forced to appear, out of fear 
of the gossip his absence would cause. 
Elmar glanced anxiously at Sidonie, 
irresolute whether to prepare her for the 
meeting. She was standing a short dis- 
tance away, directly under the huge bronze 
chandelier, which cast its brilliant glow 
directly upon her. The flood of light was 
reflected in a thousand hues from the dia- 
mond dewdrops on the white roses she 
wore in her lustrous black hair, and shone 
full upon the noble, regular features, 
which, suffused by a faint pink flush, and 
animated by conversation, looked surpass- 
ingly beautiful at this moment, and gave 
a dazzling brilliancy to the light blue silk 
dress, which fell in artistic folds around 
the slender figure. Elmar’s eyes were in- 
voluntarily spell-bound several moments by 
the beautiful vision, and when he wished 
to approach and warn her of the impend- 
ing meeting, he saw that it was already 
too late. Count Meerburg unexpectedly 
emerged from the crowd beside the old 
baroness, and the latter, pausing before the 
young girl, said, — 
“ My dear Sidonie, here is Count Egon 
Meerburg, who is very anxious to make 
- your acquaintance.” 
Sidonie’s bright face instantly darkened, 
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a cold, distant expression came into her 
sparkling eyes, her cheeks lost their deli- 
cate color, and her lips curled haughtily. 
She turned towards the speaker with al- 
most uncourteous hesitation, as if to delay 
her reply, and when she at last looked at 
the person presented to her, it seemed as 
if the sight of him possessed the power to 
transform her into stone. 

A well-known figure stood before her, 
and a voice whose tones were only too fa- 
miliar said: “ You forget my whole name, 
aunt; I am called Egon Werner Meer- 
burg.” 

“You must forgive an old lady, my dear 
Werner ; I was probably thinking of your 
father.” 

A mist came before Sidonie’s eyes; the 
walls and people whirled around her in 
dizzy circles, and she involuntarily grasped 
the back of a chair for support. A death- 
like pallor overspread her face, dark cir- 
cles were visible under her eyes, and for a 
moment it seemed as if the support would 
not save her from falling. Soon, however, 
she regained her composure ; the drooping 
figure drew itself up proudly, the marble- 
like face turned towards the count with a 
grave, stern expression, and a glance of 
actual hatred flashed from the dark eyes, 
as she said, — 

“You might have saved yourself the 
trouble of this introduction, grandmamma. 
I have already made Count Meerburg’s 
acquaintance, though under a mask.” 

The old lady noticed Sidonie’s strange 
and almost incomprehensible manner with 
grave anxiety. With considerate kind- 
ness, she had herself taken the young man 
to Sidonie as soon as he entered, in order 
to anticipate Katharina, and she now 
showed the same delicate tact in diverting 
attention from the young girl, by saying 
with a smile: “So you are old acquaint- 
ances ; well, so much the better, I need not 
take the trouble to find you any subjects 
for conversation.” 

She then turned to the bystanders and 
quietly began to talk with them, thus par- 
tially isolating Sidonie and Werner from 
the rest of the company. The latter in- 
stantly took advantage of the opportunity 
to approach Sidonie, and say in a hasty, 
agitated whisper, — 

“ Will you permit me to explain my con- 
duct, countess?” 

Sidonie had retreated a step at his ap- 
proach, and replied in a calm, cold tone, 
which contrasted strangely with his trem- 
bling voice. ‘ Any conversation upon this 
subject would only be a fresh insult to 
me. I must, for the sake of my own self 
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respect, suppose that Count Meerburg’s 
singular disguise was adopted to arouse 
my anger, and cause an open breach, and 
in this respect, at least, our wishes harmo- 
nize.” 

“ Sidonie !” 

Once more as on a former occasion 
in the park at Dorneck, there was so 
much anguish, love, and entreaty in the 
mere utterance of the name, that the young 
girl trembled and involuntarily grasped the 
chair again. The stern, half scornful ex- 

ression of her features softened, and her 
ips seemed about tq utter words less harsh, 
when Katharina suddenly rustled up. 

“So my eyes do not deceive me,” she 
exclaimed, in her usual hasty manner. 
“The unknown relative and the secretary 
at Dorneck are one and the same person. 
Who would have believed it? Sidonie, you 
really might have saved yourself the nu- 
merous headaches caused by Count Meer- 
burg’s apparent neglect. But how did you 
happen to hit upon this somewhat singular 
incognito, Count Werner? It really was not 
particularly flattering to Sidonie, for you to 
suppose she could fall in love with a man 
so greatly below her in rank, a thing which, 
as you must acknowledge, would have been 
extremely indecorous.” 

Werner bit his lips fiercely in his wrath ; 
his worst enemy could have wrought him 
no greater injury than the beautiful, smil- 
ing woman before him, who apparently 
uttered her words in mere mischievous 
merriment. Sidonie’s features had already 
changed and assumed their former stony, 
Medusa-like expression, and the black eyes 
gazed at him with cold contempt. 

“You too clearly reveal the utter want 
of tact such a plan would display, cousin,” 
he replied, with as much composure as he 
could assume, “to suppose that I intend- 
ed to attempt to win the countess’s favor 
under that mask.” 

“Oh! I expect anything from the vanity 
of men, my dear count,” laughed Katha- 
rina. “ Besides, I unfortunately have pos- 
itive proofs of my assertion, for Herr von 
Wehlen had noticed the affection existin 
between two persons so widely separate 
by rank, and begged me to interpose to 
save the family a scene. I, however, did 
not enter into his proposition, for I don’t 
like to meddle with other people’s affairs, 
and now have reason to congratulate my- 
self upon my prudence, for the dreaded 
scandal is transformed into a match most 


ardently desired by all parties.” 
She rustled away again as quickly as 


she had come. She knew that she had 
dealt Sidonie’s pride a mortal blow, and 
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her restlessness, as well as some little fear 
of the manner in which Werner might 
receive her words, caused her hasty de- 
arture. The young man’s heart was so 
ull of hatred towards her that he could 
have murdered her in cold blood, the more 
so, as after her last words, there could be 
no doubt that it had been her intention to 
injure him in Sidonie’s estimation. The 
latter stood perfectly motionless, her fea- 
tures were, if possible, a shade paler than 
before, and her eyes had a fixed, lustre- 
less stare. When Werner approached, 
she again retreated a little; her eyes were 
no longer full of angry hate, but rested 
upon him with an expression of reproach- 
ful anguish, as she murmured in an under- 
tone, — 

“You see how deeply you have humil- 
iated me.” Then she turned away and 
hurried quickly through the crowd into 
one of the other rooms. 

The music, which at this moment gave 
the signal for the beginning of a dance, 
caused a universal movement among the 
company. There was an instant separa- 
tion between the younger and older por- 
tion of the guests, and while the former 
prepared for the dance, the latter tried to 
secure good seats. The mothers of the 
young ladies whirling over the floor pre- 
ferred the ball-room, while the otl, 5s 
talked together in groups in the adjoii.1..¢ 
apartments, or withdrew to the card-rouii:. 
Dancing at this moment was a torture tu 
both Werner and Sidonie, but lest they 
might attract attention, they patiently en- 
dured it. 

When Sidonie took her place with El- 
mar, she exclaimed in an agitated tone: 
“ Don’t speak to me about that man’s con- 
duct; I will not endure it. Talk of indif- 
ferent matters, and help me to get through 
this torturing evening.’ 

Elmar’s only reply was a silent pressure 
of the hand, and he then made every exer- 
tion to entertain his partner, though he 
still continued to watch Erica, who, radiant 
— pleasure, stood a little distance from 

im. 

She jested and laughed with her partner, 
and as she whirled swiftly through the 
dance, her light, graceful movements 
seemed to Elmar so precisely in accord- 
ance with the laws of beauty, that he 
secretly declared the children of the Wald- 
bad fishermen to be the best dancing teach- 
ers in the world. 

When the set was over he approached 
her, and was received with a half pout be- 
cause he had not taken any notice of her 
before. She wore the chain and locket 
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- the princess had given her, and when she 
; saw — eyes rest upon them, said 
erly, — 

™ Grondmamees particularly requested 
me to wear this unlucky chain to-night; I 

- detest it, for I am sure it will bring me 
some misfortune.” 

“Still superstitious, Erica?” replied 
Elmar, smiling, but he could not help the 
slight shudder that ran through his frame 
at her words. “Look, there comes a 
friend from Dorneck,” he continued, glanc- 
ing at Werner; “do you recognize him?” 

rica frankly held out her hand, saying 
gaily, “I am very glad to see the unknown 
Count Meerburg transformed into Herr 
Werner, for, to tell the truth, new acquaint- 
ances make me feel a little shy.” 

Werner said a few polite words in reply, 
and then asked whether she had a dance 
for him. 

“They are all engaged,” said Erica, 
glancing over her card, “there is no way 
except to make a little mistake. Let us 
see whom we will choose for the victim ; ” 
and she again took the tablet, and carefully 
read the names. 

“ Really, Erica, you astonish me,” ex- 
claimed Elmar. “This young lady is at 
her first ball, and yet she talks about mak- 
ing a mistake with as much coolness as a 
trained belle. Whoin Heaven’s name can 
have told you of these wiles so soon? for 
mere instinct, even with women, does not 
go so far.” 

“ Why, Olga told me. Olga makes mis- 
takes at almost every ball; how else can 
one get rid of tiresome partners ?” 

“T bow reverently to the quickness with 
which young ladies receive a new idea,” 
said Elmar, laughing. “I had been to at 
least ten balls, before I emancipated my- 
self, even in a small degree, from the rule 
of the floor-managers, and ventured to ask 
the ladies I liked best. Did you fare any 
better, Werner?” 

“I scarcely think so,” replied the latter 
absently, while his eyes rested upon 
Sidonie, who was standing in the centre of 
anumerous group. The diamond circlet 
around her neck, and the jewels in her 
hair flashed in a thousand changeful hues, 
but the glittering rays seemed the only liv- 
ing thing about her, so cold and statuesque 
was her countenance. 


Erica had just time to give Werner a 
dance, before she was claimed for the waltz 
that was now beginning. Elmar’s eyes 
followed her retreating figure with the 
same interest that had just sparkled in his 
companion’s, and turning to him whis- 
pered, — 





“ Don’t she really look like a little fairy 
in her white, airy dress, that seems to float 
around her like a cloud, and the gay 
wreath of flowers in her hair?” 

“ She is certainly a res girl,” Wer- 
ner acquiesced, although he did not bestow 
a single glance upon the lovely vision. “I 
have a favor to ask you, Elmar,” he con- 
tinued the next instant, in a very different 
tone. “Induce Sidonie, for the sake of 
silencing people’s tongues, to dance at 
least once with me. She would rebuff me 
like an intrusive schoolboy, if I ventured 
to approach her with even this modest 
request, without your mediation.” 

“ Unfortunately you over-value my influ- 
ence this time, Werner; she has expressly 
forbidden me to speak of you. However, 
when this dance is over, we will try what 
out united diplomacy can accomplish.” 

The expression of Sidonie’s features 
when she saw the two young men ap- 
proach, indicated no great complaisance, 
and she at last turned so decidedly and 
almost rudely in the opposite direction, 
that an angry flush crimsoned Werner’s 
face. But instead of relinquishing his in- 
tention, this uncourteous rebuff only in- 
duced him to persist in it, and he hastily 
went up to her and made his request. 

She did not answer him, but turned to 
Elmar, saying reproachfully, “Your in- 
attention to my request wounds me, El- 
mar.” 

“TI have not transgressed your com- 
mands, my queen, for you did not forbid 
me to associate with Werner. True, I 
must now, for your own sake, support his 
petition, for consider that you will become 
the theme of universal gossip, if you show 
your aversion so openly before the world.” 

Her black eyes flashed for a moment, as 
if with surprise, but the next instant re- 
sumed their former expression, as she 
replied, “ Unfortunately Count Meerburg 
has already given so much cause for gos- 
sip by his strange masquerade, that I am 
spared all necessity for any constraint on 
this occasion; a little more or less is of 
no consequence.” 

She had not vouchsafed Werner a word 
or glance, but addressed herself entirely 
to Elmar, and the flush which had already 
crimsoned the former’s cheek, grew darker 
and more threatening. When she paused, 
he bowed formally, and said in the same 
manner: “ Pardon me, countess, for hav- 
ing wished to impose upon you the con- 
straint of a regard for others, which you 
are not accustomed to recognize. I have 
entreated, most earnestly entreated you 
to listen to my defence, that you might 
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be able to form an impartial judgment 
of my conduct. As, however, you refuse 
me this favor, as well as every other, 
it would be unworthy of me to continue 
longer the vé/e I have just played.” He 
made another distant, formal bow, and 
turned away. 

Her eyes followed him with an expres- 
sion of perplexity, in which perhaps a 
little remorse mingled, then she turned’ to 
Elmar, and asked abruptly, “ How did it 
happen that Katharina did not know him?” 

“ She was in Russia when he lived on 
his estates inour neighborhood. We then 
travelled with Ottomar over nearly the 
whole of Europe, and parted when Wer- 
ner went to Algiers and Egypt.” 

“ Why did he never come to Dorneck 
before ?” 

“You had not grown up then, and, to 
tell the truth, Sidonie, I don’t think you 
made a very favorable impression on him 
as a child.’ 

“ Nor he on me,” replied Sidonie, in the 
same abrupt manner, and with these words 
closed the conversation. Immediately 
after Elmar became the witness of a scene, 
which affected him even more unpleas- 
antly than the one he had just experienced. 
In spite of the late hour, Katharina had 
permitted little Carlos to remain in the 
rooms, to be admired by the company. 
Surrounded and petted by all, he at first 
behaved very well, but soon grew sleepy 
and cross, and Katharina wanted to get 
him away. She therefore asked Erica to 
= the child to his room and put him to 

“T am sorry,” replied Erica in surprise, 
“but I am engaged for every dance, and 
cannot disappoint my partners.” 

The princess’s restless eyes darted an 
angry glance at the speaker. “I have al- 
ways heard that duty takes the lead of 
pleasure,” she said hastily. 

. “ How fortunate it is then that this duty 
is not incumbent upon me, as I am ver 
much heated, and could not go through 
the corridors now!” 

Katharina’s hands pulled the lace on her 
handkerchief so violently that the delicate 
fabric tore, and she answered, with scarcely 
bridled passion: “ Fraiilein, I desire you 
to obey my wish.” 

Erica gazed in alarm at the speaker, 
whose beautiful face was distorted by an- 
ger, but instantly regained her composure 
and answered quietly: “I am sorry I can- 
not gratify your wish; but I will find Car- 
los’s nurse, I saw her in the next room just 
now.” 

.-“ You will not go, Erica?” cried_Kath- 





arina, with the same unbridled violence. 
“ Carlos refuses to go with his nurse, and 
I hope your presumption will not extend 
so far as to expect me to take the boy 
myself.” ; 

An expression of mingled defiance and 
contempt hovered around Erica’s lips, as 
she replied, ‘‘ The boy is naughty because 
no one understands how to manage him. 
Come, Carlos; we will go and look for 
Blanche together,” she continued, turning 
to’ the child, and without taking any 
farther notice of Katharina, went with the 
boy into the next room. 

“ You see now for yourself, Erica, that I 
was perfectly right in warning you not to 
become Katharina’s companion,” said El- 
mar, when he at last secured a dance with 
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Her lip curled with the same expression 
of mingled defiance and contempt, as she 
replied: “The princess would never suc+ 
ceed in making a Fraulein. Molly of me.” 

“Ah! my obstinate little girl, how soon 
that defiance would be crushed and trans- 
formed into angry bitterness, or perhaps 
despondency, rf Pa were exposed to en- 
tire dependence upon Katharina. With 
grandmamma’s protection for a support, 
and my —let us call it friendship —as a 
safeguard, such storms can easily be re- 
sisted.” 

“You may be right,” replied Erica 
laughing, “ for I was on the point of rush 
ing to grandmamma for protection. By 
the way, she intended to leave the ball. 
early, and I am surprised to see her still 
here.” 

“ She has only been waiting for the end 
of this dance, that I might not be deprived 
of the pleasure of having one waltz with 
you, for she is in the habit of being ese 
corted by me.” 

In fact, as soon as the dance was over, 
the old lady took her grandson’s arm and 
left the room. When they entered the 
corridor, she turned eagerly to him, say- 
ing: “ Can you explain this strange affair 
of Sidonie’s, Elmar? How could Werner 
be so wanting in tact as to assume such a 
disguise ?” 

“That is rather difficult to explain, 
grandmamma, but, at all events, he at first 
had no idea of seeking Sidonie’s love as 
a stranger. He probably wanted to see 
her without constraint, and possibly to: 
arouse her anger, in order to make her 
refuse him, for he used to speak of this 
compulsory marriage with a sort of hor- 
ror. If, however, the motive of his course 
of action was to obtain this refusal, the 
point of the sword has been turned 
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against himself, for he passionately loves 
Sidonie.” 

“But, if I understood Katharina cor- 
rectly, he really tried to win Sidonie’s love 
while occupying the position of Count Ro- 
denwald’s secretary.” 

“ No other course was left him, as his 

me was lost under any circumstances. 

y the very efforts to inspire her with a 
love deep enough to conquer her pride, he 
has suffered total shipwreck.” 

“What madcaps young people are!” 
said the old lady, shaking her head. 
“ When the path is made smooth for them 
they invent obstacles themselves. Now 
here are two people destined for one anoth- 
er from their very cradles, who, as you say, 
love each other passionately, an ~¢ ty) 
nothing but make themselves trouble and 
sorrow. Besides, Elmar, I am not at all 
pleased with you for keeping this matter a 
secret from me.” 

“ My own affairs are all known to you, 
grandmamma, but I must not reveal those 
of others. But to return to myself, let me 
ask you how my little heather-blossom 
pleased you to-night. You must confess 
she is charming.” 

“She reminded me of abird ora butter- 
fly as she floated over the ball-room floor. 
There can be no greater contrast than that 
afforded by the beautiful, cold statue, 
Sidonie, and Erica’s graceful, pliant figure, 
with its quick, elastic movements; there 
is so little comparison between them, that 
they serve as a foil to each other.” 

“TI confess that I have been tortured b 
jealousy this evening, not of possible ad- 
mirers, but this unconstrained delight in 
the ball, her unfeigned enjoyment of danc- 
ing. It has made me doubtful again, for 
would Erica feel this pleasure so keenly, 
if her affection for me were as strong as I 
hoped?” © 

“You can thank Katharina, my - dear 
Elmar, for preventing you from yielding 
entirely to the impulse of your love. It 
is always dangerous to place so young a 

irl in the important position of a wife, 
Getevo she has enjoyed the amusements 
and pleasures which are, in a certain sense, 
the right of youth. If there is no other 
result, she will feel a slight regret at the 
thought of these lost joys, and often, under 
any circumstances, strive to obtain them, 
and thus neglect her duties. I think this 
one thing is the source of many unhappy 
marriages.’ 

“You frighten me, grandmamma. So I 
must often undergo the torture of sucha 
ball, that Erica may be partially satisfied 
with dancing, before she becomes my wife.” 
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“Certainly, my dear Elmar,” said thé 
old lady, smiling, “ but, nevertheless, I ac- 
knowledge that I heartily wish I could put 
your little fairy in your arms at once, for I 
dread the scenes we must first encounter.” 

“Tn spite of your warning, grandmam- 
ma, no one desires it more ardently than 
I. If that confounded document were 
only found, I should be very indifferent to 
all the scenes Katharina might choose to 
make.” 

“ Do you know that Erica has asked her 
friend, the young pastor, to help look for 
the document?” 

“How did she see the pastor? Has 
he been bold enough to visit her here? 
Besides, I don’t want any intimacy with 
the young man; _he is disagreeable to me.” 

“ Are you a little jealous of him, as well 
as the pleasures of the ball? I think there 
is equal danger of both. But you must 
not refuse his help, for he is said to have 
a passion for old papers, and his interest 
may succeed where your indifference 
fails.” 

“ Perhaps so, I will reflect upon the mat- 
ter. But I must leave you now, I cannot 
remain absent any longer.” 

“ You are eager to return to the torture 
of the ball, as I see, Elmar; so good-night, 
and thanks for your escort.” 

When Elmar went back to the ball- 
room, he was surprised to find Werner 
talking gaily to the young ladies. “ Are 
you trying what jealousy will do, Wer- 
ner?” he whispered. 

“T am trying to forget, Elmar. 
given up all other efforts.” 

Very soon after Elmar approached Si- 
donie, and began to talk to her. She 
answered in a weary, absent manner, and 
her eyes constantly wandered towards the 
spot where Werner was standing. “The 
ancient lever, which tangles and unfastcns: 
the gordian knot of life, always retains its 

ower,” thought Elmar, “and yet we 
lane poets for always returning to the 
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old theme, as if human hearts changed 
like the tashions of former times.” 

The ball lasted until nearl 
Katharina considered the length 
entertainment the standard of the pleasure 
enjoyed, and would not have permitted 
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the guests to depart earlier. Even Erica 
at last grew weary, and longed for the 
end. Werner had not approached Sido- 
nie again, or paid the slightest attention 
to her; and when the young ladies now 
donned their wraps, pod drew their hoods 
over their heads to protect themselves 
from the cold air of the corridors, he 





eagerly proffered his services to assist 
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them, without noticing that she stood close 
beside him. 

Sidonie wrapped her white cloak closely 
around her, and, without waiting for Elmar 
or Erica, walked slowly towards her room. 
The lamps in the corridors burned dimly, 
and many of the turnings were left almost 
in darkness. Perhaps this gloom induced 
the young girl to drop the mask she had 
worn with so much effort. The anguish 
that wrung her heart could scarcely be 
endured longer without some external re- 
lief, and, utterly exhausted, she leaned 
against the balustrade of one of the flights 
of stairs. The cold, calm features be- 
trayed the most violent suffering, and a 
low moan escaped her lips. She stood a 
long time in this drooping, despairing atti- 
tude, for she had no occasion to fear any 
observer, as none of the guests occupied 
this portion of the castle. And yet, close 
beside her, there was a spectator whose 
steps had been inaudible on the soft car- 

et, and who remained as motionless as 
erself. 

Werner, who, instead of occupying the 
rooms prepared for him, had accepted 
an invitation to share Elmar’s, was 


obliged to take the same direction as Si- 
donie, and when he saw the drooping 
figure, which he instantly recognize 
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the white cloak and blue silk dress, seamed 
and also stood still. For some time he 
hesitated whether to advance or retire, 
and at last determined to adopt the former 
course, as he thought her seriously ill. 
When, however, he saw the compressed 
lips and eyes dim with tears, he knew that 
no bodily suffering had caused this | ana 
tration, and hastily tried to withdraw. 
But it was too late, she had already seen 
him, and slowly ae herself up to her 
full height, cast a cold, repellant glance 
through her tears. Perhaps at this mo- 
ment she really felt an emotion of actual 
hatred towards the most dreaded witness 
of a weakness she would fain have con- 
cealed even from herself. 

Werner probably suspected her feel- 
ings, but maintained his composure, and 
approaching her, said in the formal tone 
in which he had last spoken, — 

“ You are ill, countess, and must there- 
fore except my arm to your room. The 
heat in the ball-room was actually suffo- 
cating, and even my strong nerves could 
scarcely endure it.” 

Sidonie made no reply, but drew back, 
as if to intimate her wish that he would 
retire. But as Werner still stood quietly 
in the same place, she forced herself to 
say curtly, — 
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“ Thanks, I need no help.” 

“This is mere wilfulness, countess,” 
was the somewhat unexpected reply, “and 
I must not submit to it.” 

He then unceremoniously drew her 
hand into his arm, adding, half bitterly, 
“Do not fear that I shall interpret this _ 
necessary concession in my favor, you 
have shown me your feelings too openly 
for that.” 

Sidonie longed to release her hand, but 
felt that, under the circumstances, this 
could only be accomplished by a very un- 
seemly scene, and therefore, without utter- 
ing a single word, mechanically allowed 
Werner to lead her forward. Her com- 
panion seemed equally disinclined to have 
any further conversation, and they parted 
silently and coldly at the dour of Sidonie’s 
room. 

Another couple, who came down the 
corridor a short time aftcr, talked far 
more eagerly. Erica had given Elmar the 
bouquet and the various favors received 
in the German to carry, and was telling 
him all the little adventures of the evening 
like a merry child. Elmar saw, with great 
satisfaction, that this time he had really 
no occasion to be jealous of anything but 
the pleasures of the ball, and that the vari- 
ous oe men she had met were onl 
judged and valued according to their ski 
in dancing. 

Neither did they part silently and coldly 
like the first couple, but remained standing 
at Erica’s door for some time, that she 
might finish her story. When she gave 
Elmar her hand in farewell, and he was 
about to raise it to his lips, the white kid 
gloves seemed no fitting object for a kiss, 
and he therefore pressed his lips to the 
white arm above it. Erica blushed, in- 
stantly withdrew her hand, and disap- 
peared so hurriedly that there was a cer- 
tain uneasy haste in the leave-taking, 
which had not existed during the inter- 
view. 


XXXV. 
WERNER. 


ONLY a small portion of the guests 
had driven home after the ball; by far the 
majority accepted the princess’s hospitality 
for the night, and some even extended 
their visit some time longer. Werner also 
spent the following day at Altenborn, and 
after the two young men had taken a late 
breakfast, Elmar ordered horses to be 
saddled, that his guest and himself might 
take advantage of the beautiful autumn 
day to enjoy a ride. 
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Erica was looking out of the baroness’s 
winter garden, whose windows were opened 
to give the flowers fresh air, eagerly 
watching the horses led up and down 
before the castle by the grooms. Elmar’s 
rooms were directly under his grand- 
mother’s, and as she knew that no one 
lodged in this wing except Werner, the 
horses must be intended for them. 

“T believe Elmar ‘is going out to ride 
with Count Meerburg,” she said to Si- 
donie, who was sitting in one of the iron 
chairs in the conservatory, idly pulling to 
pieces a flower she held in her hand. 
“TI think that horse is Salvator, which 

' threw his groom a little while ago, a pleas- 
ant custom in which he often indulges. I 
mean, of course, Salvator, for the groom — 
oh, yes, Elmar and Werner. Elmar is so 
absorbed in patting and caressing his un- 
truly Salvator, that he has not even time to 
look up.” 

Half unconsciously, Sidonie rose and 
slowly approached the window. The gen- 
tlemen had just swung themselves into 
their saddles, and were in the act of riding 
down the avenue, when Elmar looked up 
and spoke to Werner. Erica had eagerly 
leaned forward, and as she now saw her- 
self caught by the latter, hastily drew 
back, while Sidonie, deeply as she un- 
doubtedly regretted her act, was too proud 
to move, and therefore quietly stood. still, 
and returned the gentlemen’s bow with 
cold politeness. She even remained a 
long time at the window, and saw the 
riders again appear at a turn in the road, 
before they finally vanished. 

“Have you arranged any plan about 
the course you intend to adopt towards 
Sidonie, Werner?” asked Elmar, who had 
told his groom to remain behind, that they 
might converse without fear of being over- 
heard. 

“I told you yesterday, Elmar, that I 
Shall try to forget her.” 

“You cannot be serious; that would 
only be the last desperate resource, when 
everything else was exhausted.” 

“ Everything zs exhausted, Elmar. Do 
you suppose that, during the long time 
I have watched her, I have not sufficiently 
fathomed her character to know that there 
is no hope for me at present? I say at 
present, and leave the future an open 
‘question — it is the straw to which, like a 

rowning man, I cling.” 

“ And what is to speak in your favor in 
future, that might not do so equally well 
now?” 

Werner smiled. “Time alone can per- 


haps purify me from the obscurity of the. 





secretary, which at this moment still rests 
too gloomily upon me. I ought really to 
say book-keeper, for secretary —since as 


we know there are very distinguished sec- | 


retaries — has quite too aristocratic a 
sound. But the title of book-keeper, 
Count Rodenwald’s book-keeper, has such 
a prosaic, plebeian twang, that it would 
transform even an Apollo into an ordi- 
nary mortal, and that was the very reason 
I chose it, and hired myself —1I believe 
that is the proper word —to the count in 
that capacity.” 

* So you really wished to make an open 
enact But how did you avoid the rocks 
of payment? You could not possibly ac- 
cept a salary from the count.” 

“ Say wages, my dear Elmar, it will de- 
scribe the situation more appropriately. 
Besides, why should I not accept payment 
for the services rendered him? Fortunate- 
ly, however, the count did not cause me any 
embarrassment on that score. I paid the 
wages of all his employees, and if I did 
not provide for myself, it was my own af- 
fair, to which the count never gave a 
thought. The first part of your question 
I cannot answer so explicitly, for though 
it was my earnest wish that Sidonie should 
refuse me, I was not quite clear in my own 
mind whether to endeavor to produce this 
result. At all events, under any circum- 
stances, I first wished to make her acquaint- 
ance, and discover what guarantee her 
character afforded for my future happiness, 
before I allowed ayualt to be bound to 
her for life. We always show our real na- 
tures most freely to those who are our in- 
feriors in rank, because we do not think it 
worth while to secure their good opinion, 
and therefore our servants know us most 
thoroughly, and — however our pride may 
rebel against it — are the real reporters of 
our characters. That they often draw 
false conclusions and make wrong esti- 
mates, arises from their limited pcwers of 
thought, not their opportunities of obser- 
vation, and I should perhaps have been a 
footman or gamekeeper at Dorneck, if the 
cleaning the knives and forks, and the 
thought of the spots of oil I have always 
found in servants’ rooms, had not deterred 
me. 

“True, as book-keeper, I should have 
very little opportunity to see Sidonie my- 
self, but I had all the better chance to 
make use of the servants’ remarks for my 
own purpose, and out of the various shreds 
and patches could thus construct a perfect 
whole. Ottomar, however, whom I could 
not prevail upon to deny me, as Peter did 
his master, obtained for me an undesired 
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position in the household, but as I could 
not assume the manner of an humble infe- 
rior, I at last let affairs take their course, 
and the more willingly, as I was thus often- 
er thrown into the society of Sidonie, 
whose beauty had allured at the first 
glance. I did not dream that my heart 
would so soon confirm the verdict of m 
eyes, and when I became aware of it, it 
was too late to draw back.” 

Werner paused, and the young men 
rode on side by side in silence for some 
time, ere he continued: “One afternoon 
at Dorneck one of those impromptu par- 
ties took place, which are so pleasant be- 
cause no one anticipates any unusual 
enjoyment, such as is promised by an in- 
vitation, and therefore each seeks enter- 
tainment on his own account. Sidonie 
looked wonderfully beautiful that day, her 
airy, light summer dress seemed as if it 
had been woven by fairy fingers, transpar- 
ent lace revealed her snowy arms and neck, 
and the dark red pomegranate blossoms 
she had placed in her hair and at her 
throat increased the charm of her appear- 
ance. 

“TI was forced to turn my eyes resolute- 
ly away, to exert the strongest control over 
iayeall, that I might not betray my feel- 
ings to all. It sometimes seemed as if 
her eyes’ also wandered towards me, and 
at last I fancied I perceived that the care- 
less neglect shown by some of the guests 
to the insignificant secretary was painful 
to her sensitive feelings — I must here ob- 
serve that I had speedily metamorphosed 
myself into the aristocratic secretary, nay, 
I would have gladly been transformed into 
an attaché, had this been possible. She 
has the true pride of race, which never 
humiliates an inferior, and she therefore 
coolly dismissed some of the young men, 
whose conversation probably wearied her, 
and turned towards me with a winning 
smile as I stood near. 

“ As I saw her for the first time so close 
beside me, admiration of her beauty so 
completely overpowered and intoxicated 
me that I could scarcely control my emo- 
tion. The music of her voice entered my 
ear and heart, but I was so bewildered 
that I could not understand the meaning 
of her words. As if to solve the enigma, 
I gazed into the dark eyes that rested so 
graciously upon me, but this only destroyed 
my composure still more, and ere I re- 


gained it, I had already betrayed myself. 
The passionate ardor with ‘which I gazed 
into her deep, fathomless eyes was but 
too faithful an interpreter of my feelings, 
and as if the flame were contagious, it 
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awoke a responsive glance, which made 
me gasp for breath. 

“The moment of happiness was only 
too short, for the next instant an expres- 
sion of terror, paralyzing horror, came in- 
to those eyes, a sudden flush crimsoned 
her neck and face to the very brow, and 
without addressing another word to me, 
she turned and walked quickly away. It 
is the first and has remained the last 
proof of love—if I may be permitted to 
use the word —I have ever received from 
Sidonie. From that hour her regard has 
shown itself only by avoidance. 

“When I now reflect upon the past in 
cold blood, I am forced to confess that my 
stay at Dorneck, my — yes it must be said 
— my effort to win her love, so far as it 
was possible in my subordinate position, 
was very indecorous, extremely wanting in 
tact, nay, even insulting to her. On the 
evening which made me so happy, I had 
no room for any other thought than the 
ardent longing to see her again, the bliss- 
ful certainty of being able to revel in the 
sight of her beauty on the morrow. 

“This meeting, however, produced a 
complete change in our relations, which, 
spite of the pain it caused, had an inde- 
finable charm, for her chilling reserve 
showed me how dangerously near I had 
approached. Sidonie has certainly never 
treated any one with more repellant hau- 
teur than me; she rejected every advance 
on my part with a want of consideration 
which amounts to actual rudeness. I had 
been once more de ed in her eyes to 
the book-keeper, who is but one grade 
above a lackey, and she had spoken of 
Ottomar’s friendship for me as a most in- 
comprehensible and indecorous weakness. 
But when necessity compelled her to ac- 
cept my aid in entering the carriage or 
boat, her hand trembled in mine, and she 
felt my gaze even through her droopin 
eyelids, for the treacherous blood reveale 
an emotion, which her marble-like features 
sternly denied. 

as There was an inexpressible charm in 
watching this secret conflict,a charm so 
unspeakably sweet and intoxicating that I 
could not escape its spell, though I soon 
told myself that I might thus destroy the 
very happiness for which I longed. Be- 
sides, the easy argument that the sin, once 
committed, could never be atoned for, was 
perhaps not so far wrong, and moreover, 
the effort to increase this sternly repressed 
love to a degree which would compel its 
acknowledgment, seemed to me the only 
means of deliverance. 

“Was there not a greatness, which I 
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might well expect to find in Sidonie’s 
character, in the thought of sacrificing all 
to the beloved object ; of bartering all the 
advantages the world so highly values in 
exchange for love? Had not princesses 
descended from their thrones, and laid 
their crowns at their lovers’ feet? And if 
the attempt to obtain such a sacrifice in 
this case, seemed like presumption, let it 
be said, in my defence, that I first made 
the attempt when I was madly in love my- 
self, and saw in it my only hope of salva- 
tion. 

“ But there was an error in my calcula- 
tions that I had not noticed, which, when I 
discovered it, filled me with horror at the 
thought of the sacrilege I was in the act 
of committing. I had based my hopes 
upon the expectation that love would con- 
quer pride, and reject all worldly ad- 
vantages, but I had overlooked the fact, 
that, with the consciousness of rank, the 
thought of the sacred duty this rank im- 
poses is inculcated and fostered. 

“The standard-bearer, who, bleedin 
from countless wounds, still defies all bul- 
lets, and uplifts his banner before the en- 
emy, does not struggle more chivalrous] 
than this girl battled against a love, to whic 
she might not yield without being, as she 
believed, utterly dishonored. And I had 
cruelly renewed this conflict, added fresh 
wounds to the old ones; and when I dis- 
covered my crime, I felt as if I had rent 
the flag from that standard-bearer, who 
strives, even in his death-agony, to protect 
his country’s banner, and, scornfully wav- 
ing it before the eyes of the dying man, 
exulted in his defeat and my victory. 

“ Never shall I forget the look of un- 
speakable sorrow with which she gazed at 
me when I interrupted her solitude that 
afternoon. There was so much sorrowful 
accusation, such unspoken suffering, such 
mortal anguish in the glance, that I was 
petrified, horror-stricken at my, crime, 
which seemed like the profanation of a 
sanctuary. From that moment, I knew 
that I could not conquer, and if Sidonie 
really threw herself into my arms, the 
arms of the base-born secretary, she 
would no longer be Sidonie, and I should 
have slain her better self. From this mo- 
ment I knew that I had lost my game, 
whose stake had been the happiness of 
my life, lost it in every respect.” Werner 
paused, and the two friends rode on in 
silence. . At last Elmar said, — 

“ And you suppose that time may heal 
the breach which now seems so hope- 
less?” 

“TI hope so, Elmar, because it is the 
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last anchor to which I can cling,” said 
Werner sadly. He passed his hand over 
his eyes, and then continued: “Time, 
which leads to calm reflection, will enable 
Sidonie to perceive what portion of my 
conduct was premeditated, and what part 
the result of a perhaps weak submission 
to chance. Reflection will undoubtedl 
bring her to the same conviction whic 
you tev received from my story, and this 
must plead with her in my favor. Now 
her pride rebels not only against the in- 
sult offered to her, but also the opinion of 
the world, which would see, in her mar- 
riage with Count Meerburg, only the con- 
clusion of her flirtation with her uncle’s 
secretary. The interference of that beau- 
tiful fiend, Katharina, has deprived me of 
all hope of bridging the gulf. If, however, 
we are parted for years, I can perhaps be- 
gin my suit afresh. No one will then im- 
agine that the secretary Werner won the 
heart of the aristocratic countess for 
Count Meerburg, and ——” 

“ You speak of years, Werner. Would 
it require so long an interval ?” 

“] fear it will be absolutely necessary, 
and I should like to take advantage of it 
to win laurels and lay them at Sidonie’s 
feet, to show how greatly I honor her, 
whom I apparently wished to humiliate. 
But I should also strive for these laurels 
for my own sake, to give purpose to a life 
that now seems very cheerless and dreary. 
With us Germans, there is, unfortunately, 
little prospect of such an opportunity, and 
I shaH rob myself even of the chance of 
Parliamentary honors, as I am inclined to 
reside upon my estates in Prussia. Since 
I have travelled through Europe and en- 
tered Asia and Africa, the narrow world 
of my home oppresses me, and I long, like 
a caged bird, for freedom.” 

“ And so you will go to Prussia, which 
serves other kingdoms as a bugbear b 
which to frighten and quiet unruly chil- 
dren?” 

“It is sad enough that a pretended bug- 
bear must be put forward to conceal real 
weakness. As the invention of gun- 
powder destroyed the age of chivalry, so 
telegraphs and railways inexorably under- 
mine the existence of small countries. 
Our eyes and brains enlarge with the rapid 
transit over great distances. We obtain 
another standard, not only for these dis- 
tances, but other relations. As adults 
look with a pitying smile at objects which 
to children seem grand and magnificent, 
we gaze at the views of a past, where each 
man was bound to his own clod of earth, 
and considered the little world around him 
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the whole universe. We can imagine the 
patriarchal existence of this little world 
very comfortable, but we no longer revere 
it, and therefore it does not appear desira- 
ble to us. 

“ Pourquoi exister, old Metternich is 
said to have answered a diplomat, who 
eagerly assured him that his native land 
could have no political existence without 
the help demanded. In fact, a country 
which does not understand how to defend 
itself has no right to exist, for it is desti- 
tute of the conditions which are the funda- 
mental idea of every government. The 
safety of the individual under the care of 
the whole community, is the first requisite 
of every civil government, and if this was 
possible in the pos by means of alliances, 
the condition of affairs has changed in the 
present, and in future will become impos- 
sible. 

“ The league between the various coun- 
tries of Germany might have harmonized 
the past and present, and thus fulfilled one 
of the most beautiful and noble of missions. 
But, instead of forming a strong body, 
with a head to guide the different mem- 
bers, it became a sort of hydra, only un- 
fortunately its numerous heads were too 
weak to intimidate foreign enemies, and 
just powerful enough to hold each other 
in check. If the emperor, instead of be- 
ing elected, had, as was natural, inherited 
his power, these very dissimilarities be- 
tween the different portions of Germany 
would have fostered the most perfect de- 
velopment, and what is now our weakness, 
would, with the head that ruled over-all, 
have become our strength. 

“The almost absurd incongruity which 
our league presents, has, in addition to its 
moral disadvantages, the political one of 
fostering the importance of the smaller 
countries, so that it will cost a violent 
struggle to break these chains. Young 
enthusiasts, moreover, talk of a German 
republic, as if we republicans in mind did 
not require a strict form of government 
to save us, in case of any too great temp- 
t.tion, from fal.ing asunder in a shapeless 
mass.” 

“There are not only young, but old 
enthusiasts who cherish the same dreams.” 

“] know no old enthusiasts, Elmar. I 
call such people fools or blockheads. 
Your Prussian sedateness, unattractive as 
it is, still forms the necessary basis for the 
new State edifice, for it alone can bridle 
the exuberant German romance, which it 
would be suicidal madness to take for a 
foundation, while it uses it as an orna- 
ment, the decoration required by every 
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building. Our haughty aristocracy look 
down with great contempt on the poor 
Prussian nobles, who lived in straw- 
roofed huts and wore home-made linen, 
while their ancestors ruled in their castle 
as sovereign lords. But they forget that, 
during the last century, these poor Prus- 
sian nobles have begun to write their 
names on the pages of history, while our 
South German aristocracy are consuming 
much of the capital their forefathers be- 
queathed. 

“I myself look proudly back on a long 
line of noble ancestors, but I believe that 
a race, whose descendants for centuries 
add no new lustre to the old laurels gained 
by the forefathers, must descend from 
their high position. Even the halo of 
noble deeds may be destroyed by the rust 
of time, and fall from the brow of its 
owner. The descendants of Norwegian 
and Irish kings are said to be shepherds 
and peasants, and we feel no injustice on 
the part of fate, but recognize, with a faint 
shudder, the eternal law of nature. 

“The vital energy which gives promise 
of a glorious future, pulses in the veins 
of the Prussian nobility alone. That 
strange blending of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, which reaches its climax in the 
army, shows, in spite of all temporary 
discord, a harmony which we must ad- 
mire. ® 

“We reproach Prussia for having a 
despotic king, but a a so democratic 
in its elements can endure despotism 
better than any other. Besides, the Prus- 
sian throne is occupied by the Hohenzol- 
lerns, who not only desire to be gracious 
rulers, but pride themselves on being also 
the first servants of the State. Our princes, 
like our nobles, cannot forget their longer 
line of ancestors, but they do forget that 
the eagle of the Hohenzollerns is soar- 
ing upward with a powerful flight, while 
their own races have passed the zenith 
of their renown, and are therefore moving 
downward. 

“ What a throng of heroic forms appear 
before us in the house of Hohenzollern 
within the last few centuries! and — rare 

ood fortune —even the women of the 
amily stand forth as meet consorts for 
these sovereigns. These lofty and noble 
dames twine around the long succession 
of the noble names of this race, like a 
gleaming necklace of pearls. They are 
authoresses, even philosophers, and yet 
remain true women, and, with rare excep- 
tions, the royal families have the happiest 
home life. While, at nearly every court, 
the predominant feature is lavish expen, 
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diture and thirst for pleasure, and the imi- 
tation of French fashions and frivolity rises 
to such a height that it becomes a repul- 
sive caricature, the court of the Hohen- 
zollerns is almost the only one at which 
a wise economy rules, and German customs 
and German virtue find an asylum.” 

“I rejoice to hear such opinions, 
Werner. This is the result of your trav- 
els, which have enlarged your views and 
removed your prejudices. As for the 
economy of our royal family, I read a 
striking proof of it a short time ago. A 
chronicle of the court of the elector of 
Brandenburg, states that on the evening 
before the wedding of one of the prin- 
cesses, the dinner consisted of goose gib- 
lets and apple sauce, from which it may be 
concluded, with tolerable certainty, that a 
roast goose adorned the wedding feast.” 

“Consult the histories of other coun- 
tries at the same period, Elmar, and they 
will tell you of hundreds, nay, thousands of 
roes, stags, calves, etc., which would have 
been served on such an occasion, and 
therefore we cannot deny these goose-gib- 
lets a certain historical importance.” 

“So you really intend to place yourself 
under the sceptre of the Hohenzollerns, 
my dear Werner. But did not the vicinity 
of Dorneck have some influence upon 
your resolution to reside upon your estates 
in that country ?” 

“ You are mistaken, Elmar. I shall not 
see Sidonie again for a longtime. I am 
entirely mistaken in her if she does not 
soon inform her guardian that she positive- 
ly refuses to marry me. Yet, in spite of 
this, as I said before, I should not entirely 
resign all hope of winning her, if the ex- 
istence of an unlucky document — which 
had far better have remained buried in 
eternal forgetfulness—does not, against 
4 expectation, come to her nouledes. 
This would be the death-blow to all my 
hopes, for she would perceive that 4 mar- 
riage with me might secure her such great 
advantages that it would be impossible for 
her pride to permit her, under these cir- 
cumstances, to say yes, where she had 
previously uttered such a positive no.” 

“So you hope for the disappearance of 
a paper, as I stake all my happiness on 
finding one. But our road is already lead- 
ing us to the castle, and I see a crowd of 
Katharina’s guests walking in the park. 
We must dine with her, it is only civil on 
your part, so I will tell grandmamma we 
will come back to tea.” 

“ Certainly, Elmar, though I shall thus 
compel Sidonie to pass a constrained, or 
perhaps solitary evening ;. but the hope of 





speedy emancipation will enable her to en- 
dure it.” 

When the two young men dismounted, 
they vainly gazed up to the second-story 
windows; neither Sidonie nor Erica ap- 
peared, and only little Carlos, who was 
playing in the conservatory, nodded a 
greeting. 

Werner had really feared that Sidonie 
would avoid spending the evening with 
him, by pleading indisposition, and was 
therefore pleasantly surprised when he 
found her sitting with Erica beside the fire. 
She cordially extended her hand to Elmar, 
while she answered Werner’s greeting only 
by a slight bend of the head. The dim 
light cast by the shaded lamps prevented 
him from seeing her very distinctly, es 
cially as she avoided the glow of the fire 
and drew back into the gloom. 

The old lady was very cordial to her 
guests, and soon turned the conversation 
upon Werner’s travels. He told his ad- 
ventures readily and well, and thus the 
evening passed swiftly and pleasantly for 
all, even Sidonie, though she scarcely ut- 
tered a syllable, and the little party did not 
separate until the baroness had several 
times given the signal for retiring. 

Werner, who was going away the next 
morning, took his leave when he said good- 
night. His farewell to Sidonie was only a 
slight bow, which she answered by another 
bend of the head, while he held out his 
hand to Erica. When the door closed be- 
hind his retreating figure, an involuntary 
sigh escaped Sidonie’s lips; she thought 
she had seen him for the last time. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“IL RE GALANTUOMO.” 


THE combination of mortal diseases b 
which King Victor Emanuel was struc 
down in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
and twenty-seventh of his reign, found 
perhaps no man in his dominions more 
prepared for the event than himself. Ido 
not mean, in making this statement, to re- 
fer merely to the fact that for a short time 
before his decease the king had not been 
in the enjoyment of his usual health. I 
allude rather toa much more singular oc- 
currence, — that for at least the full term 
of a year he had been in the habit of 
broaching in his intercourse with those 
most nearly attached to his person, a topic 
which they certainly would never have 
dared to introduce, and of expressing his 
belief that the part which he was best 
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qualified to perform in the great national 

rama, had been almost achieved; that it 
would perhaps be well if other actors ap- 
peared upon the stage, and that if it 
pleased Providence to remove him, his 
sole feeling would be that of gratitude for 
having been permitted to do so much. 
He held this language at a time when his 
robust frame and iron constitution seemed 
as able to defy or overcome the most se- 
rious attacks of illness as in his two pre- 
vious illnesses, separated by intervals of 
about ten years, and no sinister indication 
of any kind gave warning to his family, his 
statesmen, and his people, of the evil 
which would so soon befall them. 

What King Victor Emanuel himself felt 
and expressed will be not indeed the first 
or second thought of those whom *the in- 
telligence of his sudden death has shocked, 
and almost stunned. Their first thoughts 
will be those of deep sympathy with his 
children and his people, of apprehension 
as to the effects which his death may pro- 
duce on the fortunes of the new European 
State which he chiefly contributed to 
found, of anxiety as to the fitness of his 
successor to continue in the same spirit 
his father’s work, of doubt whether the 
complications of the papal and Eastern 
questions may not be increased by the 
substitution of a new personal element, 
with a character as yet unknown, for an- 
other with which European statesmanship 
has been long familiar. Such, I repeat, 
must be naturally and necessarily the first 
thoughts of all on learning the sad news. 
But to those whose inclination and duties 
have led them to devote a more special 
and unbroken attention to the story of 
King Victor Emanuel’s career from the 
day when he received the crown from his 
father, Charles Albert, after the rout of 
Novara, to the day when he breathed his 
last on his little iron camp-bed in the 
ground-floor of the Quirinal Palace, to 
those who during that period of almost 
twenty-nine years have most closely studied 
his character, and followed his career, his 
reign presents itself as a marvellously 
harmonious and completed epic. And the 
key to the whole poem is to be found in 
the title which the instinctive discernment 
and love of his people so early gave him, 
“ J] R? Galantuomo,” “ King Honestman.” 
Honesty of purpose: that was what Italy 
most wanted in the young sovereign who 
received from his father’s hand a sceptre 
under circumstances which would have 
made the stoutest heart to quail. The 
little kingdom of Sardinia had been wont 
to look on the army as its backbone. At 





Novara it found itself betrayed by a gen- 
eral, and its different divisions more in- 
tent on firing upon each other than upon 
the enemy; Sardinians firing during the 
engagement upon Genoese, and then sack- 
ing the shops of Novara as a worthy 
pendant to the last feat, and the old 
troops of Savoy deliberately turning their 
backs on their comrades, and marching off 
the field.. This frightful disorganization 
of an army was only the too faithful re- 
flection of the discord and dissension be- 
tween the various political parties in the 
State: Piedmontese cursing Lombards, 
and declaring that the royalists of Pied- 
mont had been sacrificed to the republi- 
cans of Milan, the population of Genoa 
denouncing that of Turin, rising in open 
revolt, and only reduced to silence by the 
stern action of an armed force; the can- 
nons of the Austrian conqueror frowning 
from the bastions of Alexandria, whilst 
in every town and village throughout the 
country reactionary priests,. doing the 
work of Rome, were pointing the moral 
that all these national calamities were but 
the just penalty paid by a people for dis- 
obeying the Roman pontiff. Such was the 
kingdom of Sardinia in the first months 
of the new king’s reign. He summoned 
a parliament to help him in his fearful 
task. The members of his first parlia- 
ment only brought to, and reproduced in, 
the chambers of Turin, the political and 
moral anarchy of which the whole country 
was the scene. The king made a second 
appeal to his people, spoke to them in the 
famous proclamation of Moncalieri, in 
terms of reproach, of exhortation, of warn- 
ing,:such as has seldom fallen to the lot of 
a constitutional king to use: “I have done 
my duty; why have you not done yours?” 
To the honor of the Sardinian people, be 
it said, the strong, outspoken appeal went 
straight to, and sank deeply in, their 
hearts. 

King Victor Emanuel’s second parlia- 
ment furnished him at length with the fit- 
ting instruments by which the work of 
constitutional government was to be car- 
ried on, and since the meeting of that sec- 
ond parliament, the like instruments have 
never yet been wanting, and the regular 
functions of constitutional government 
have not been even for a single day inter- 
rupted or delayed. 

It would be impossible to overrate the 
services rendered by King Victor Emanuel 
during the long struggle for constitutional 
freedom and xotieat independence, and 


when we now look back upon all that he 
was and did, it is difficult to repress the 
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feeling that much even of what was deemed 
his personal eccentricity, contributed to 
the result. Forty years ago Vinet wrote 
some admirable papers to prove that 
marked individuality of character was the 
thing most wanted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. John Stuart Mill has written a 
good deal to the same effect, and the read- 
ers of Lord Macaulay’s “ Life” will doubt- 
less recollect the criticism to which these 
opinions of Mr. Mill gave rise. 

If a strongly marked individuality, if 
a total absence of conventionalism, are 
things as greatly to be desired in domestic 
and social life as freedom, unity, and inde- 

endence are in the life of states, it would 
“ difficult to deny that the life of Kin 
Victor Emanuel must often have prove 
quite as suggestive to his subjects in its 
private as in its public phases. The two 
sides were in truth closely connected. He 
inherited from the example given, and the 
sacrifices made by, his father, the task of 
freeing his country from every foreign 
yoke. He equally derived, from the whole 
experience of his youth and early man- 
hood, the conviction that by nothing in 
the performance of his task could he be 
so fettered and restrained as by the vast 
and strong network of court usages and 
court etiquette, with all the crouching and 
fawning creatures of sycophancy and es- 
pionage, its eavesdropping chamberlains, 
its wily, oily chaplains, its eternal contrast 
to plain dealing, and truth, and nature. 
The resolve to free Italy from the for- 
eigner became with him an idea so absorb- 
ing and so engrossing, that it never let 
him go for a single moment; and not 
even the hold which philanthropy had on 
Howard’s mind, was stronger than that 
which patriotism had on the mind of 
Charles Albert’s son. In an almost equal 
degree, and for a kindred reason, the feel- 
ing of King Victor Emanuel towards an 
ordinary court life was not one of mere dis- 
like or repugnance, it was that of detesta- 
tion, of aborrence. . 

Superficial observers, ignorant of the 
king’s true character, were quite unable to 
reconcile the contradictory facts that, 
whilst his usual mode of life might be 
termed almost rough and coarse, he per- 
fectly understood and even rigidly exacted 
on State occasions the most minute forms 
of court ceremonial. There really was 
no contradiction whatever. The court 


ceremonial relates to the royal office, and 
ought therefore not only to be done, but to 
be done with care, and neither the high 
dignitaries of his own state, nor the min- 

isters of foreign states accredited to his 





government, ought ever to be furnished 
with the slightest excuse for neglecting the 
signs which reflected more important real- 
ities. Every Italian knew that King Vic- 
tor Emanuel infinitely preferred chamois 
hunting on the mountains of Piedmont, or 
wild boar hunting amidst the juniper thick- 
ets of San Rossore, to receptions of other 
royal personages, whom, in many cases, he 
had never seen before, and would perhaps 
never see again. But however great. the 
attractions of the chase, they never pre- 
vented the king from abandoning at a 
moment’s notice his favorite sport, and 
hurrying to his capital to do the honors of 
his kingdom if so required. Next to the 
chase his chief delight was in farming, and 
those who only saw him at J.a Mandria, 
might, if familiar with the traditions of 
English history, have imagined that they 
were beholding a counterpart of George 
III. at Windsor. The resemblance was 
somewhat treacherous, for our Farmer 
George, in the intervals of his agricultur 
pursuits, saw many fair provinces torn 
from his empire, whilst Farmer Victor’s 
care for his flocks and herds did not divert 
him from the task of building a new em- 
pire up. The real fact was that whether 
in contact with or ata distance from ‘his 
ministers, whether a or hunting, his 
mind was always occupied with the same 
idea. It formed not the sole, but the 
chief, subject of his reading, and he rarely 
went to bed without reading an hour or 
more in the royal logbook, constructed 
according to his own direction, and for his 
own special use. He had in his cabinet 
two secretaries, whose sole duty was to 
read during the day all the more striking 
— in the journals of Europe that 

re on the acts of his government, or on 
the relations between Ttaly and Europe. 
If written in French or Italian, the scissors 
did the necessary work, and the extracts 
were pasted down. If in German, English, 
or any other European language, of which 
the king was ignorant, one of the secreta- 
ries, a Venetian polyglot, rendered the for- 
eign notice or commentary into Italian for 
the sovereign’s use. That formed King 
Victor Emanuel’s nightly reading. 

He exacted with unsparing rigor from 
his secretaries that, in the performance 
of their task, they should always give the 
preference to dissentient or hostile criti- 
cism. He possessed, according to the 
testimony of all the statesmen who had 
most intercourse with him, whether Cavour 
or Ricasoli, La Marmora or Minghetti, 
great natural talent, an extraordinary 
power of taking in the bearings of a polit- 
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ical situation at a single glance, a shrewd 
estimate of character, and that peculiar 
development of memory in reference to all 
the persons he had ever seen or spoken to, 
which appears to be as inherent in royal 
personages as the power of a shepherd to 
distinguish the faces of his sheep. To 
these natural gifts he united, after the 
fashion just described, a continuous course 
of reading on the subject which after all it 
was most important for himto know. For- 
eign statesmen, when conversing with him 
for the first time, were often surprised at 
his knowledge of the views held by the 

liticians of other countries. When one 

nows how constant and familiar was his 

mental intercourse with the first publicists 
of the Continent, there was nothing sur- 
prising in the matter. And it may fairly be 
questioned whether, for the special task 
which he ‘had set before him, this very 
peculiar discipline, these lonely readings 
under the Alpine tent, the Tuscan shoot- 
ing-box, or the Roman villa, were not more 
useful and suggestive than the eternal re- 
currence of the same court conventional- 
isms from which he could scarcely have 
disentangled himself had he lived in the 
usual court fashion. His reading was not, 
however, confined to this daily chronicle 
of Italian and European politics; he de- 
lighted in books of voyages and travels, 
and sometimes at the close of a day’s Al- 
pine sport would get his huntsmen to sit 
on the grass around him, while he read 
aloud for their amusement something by 
which he had been more especially inter- 
ested when reading the night before. 

Even this slight insight into the private 
life and personal character of the king may 
suggest the conclusion that King Victor 
Emanuel’s decided individuality was of a 
kind not inharmonious with his great pa- 
triotic task. The man—the honest man 
— took precedence of the king, and the 
title of R2 Galantuomo was but the na- 
tional expression of that belief. As in the 
case of the founder of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty in France, his deep, broad, strong 
humanity was the foundation of Victor 
Emanuel’s influence. In contrasting the 
character of Henry IV. with the last false 
and sanguinary rulers of the house of 
Valois, we think not so much of the valor 
in arms or the skill in diplomacy which 
the first Bourbon king displayed, as of the 
kindliness and geniality and generosity 
which endeared Fim to all classes of his 
subjects, and of the thousand traits of good 
humor by which, in the most common oc- 
currences of life, the intercourse of the 
man with his fellow-men was marked. 
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Doubtless the Bourbon was of a higher 
and a more varied intellectual type. No 
future Nodier or Ampére of Italian letters 
wil! ever point, in the columns of the Pas- 
guino or the Fischietto, to such exquisite 
morsels of fun and satire as the editors of 
the “ Satire Menipée” ascribed to the - 
of the royal leader of the Huguenots. Yet 
Victor Emanuel will leave his own stamp, 
andit will remain as long as the name of 


‘Italy and the story of her struggles shall 


endure on that field of letters in which he 
most loved to toil. Each of his royal 
speeches, from 1849 to 1878, marks an 
epoch in the history of Italian regenera- 
tion, and in each of those speeches the 
most forcible and spirit-stirring passages, 
such as the famous “ I am not insensible to 
the cry of pain which comes to me from all 
parts of Italy,” are from the king’s own pen. 

How far Victor Emanuel merited the 
title of “ King Honestman,” by his bearing 
during the long national movement, may 
be best estimated by a rapid review of the 
successive influences employed to divert 
him from his straightforward path. “ Get 
rid of the constitution,” was the language 
addressed to him by Marshal Radetzki just 
after his accession to the throne ; “all will 
then be well. You will find in Austria 
your warmest friend, and she will help you 
to the possession of Modena and Parma.” 
And the simple answer was, “I cannot; 
I must keep my oath to my people.” 
“ Abolish the constitution,” was urged in 
blind good faith by a large section of the 
old Piedmontese aristocracy, and the chief 
military men ; and the counsel was echoed, 
in more affectionate and imploring tones, 
by an Austrian mother and an Austrian 
wife. He stood firm. Then came the 
Sicardi laws, placing priest and layman on 
the same level of civil equality; and the 
storm rose higher and howled louder. To 
the councils preceding the passing of the 
law he showed greater boldness and more 
true political sagacity than his own minis- 
ters. “If you deal with priests at all, 
don’t merely tease and worry them; do 
enough to render them innocuous.” Such 
was the language held by him to his cabi- 
net. The two chambers voted the law, 
but the royal assent was not yet given. 
Might it not at the last moment be with- 
held? His old tutor, Bishop Charvaz, 
implored him to withhold his signature. 
His mother threw herself on her knees at 
his feet; but the maternal influence which 
turned back a Coriolanus from his march 
against republican, did not deter Victor 

manuel from his onward course against 
papal, Rome. Then, as if to mark the 
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wrath of heaven against the impious foe, 
wife and mother and brother were all 
struck down by the hand of death, almost 
at the same time. “It is too much—it 
is far too much to bear,” he exclaimed, in 
an agony of grief. ‘Wife, mother, 
brother, all taken away, and the priests 

elling in my ears that it is the just pun- 
ishment of my sins, and that I shall never 
enter paradise. But my road to para- 
dise shall be the happiness of my people 
(La mia via del paradiso sara la felicita 
del mio popolo)” Great and patriotic 
ministers stood by his side, but even those 
ministers were not always agreed amongst 
themselves. The chivalrous, high-minded, 
but too morbidly sensitive and fastidious 
Massimo d’Azeglio took fright at the vio- 
lent language of the Turin press, and was 
willing to have trenched on the freedom 
of that press at the suggestion of foreign 
powers. Count Cavour held a bolder tone. 
Victor Emanuel sided with Count Cavour, 
made him his premier, and had to witness 
before long a Turin mob brought together 
by joint clerical and protectionist influ- 
ences, attacking the premier’s dwelling, 
and shouting beneath the windows of the 
royal palace, “ We want bread, not laws.” 
Again, Victor Emanuel stood firm by 
free trade, as he had stood firm against 
Jesuit assaults. 

Then came the Crimean war, in which 
the participation of Sardinia, chiefly 
through the king’s cordial concurrence, 
was openly denounced in parliament as a 
piece of quixotic folly. King Victor 
Emanuel had then to bear up against, 
first the rebuffs of the French and En- 
glish governments, which did not receive 
his offers of alliance with much cordiality, 
and next, against the, for a time, dissen- 
tient views of his own minister of war, La 
Marmora, and the, to the very last, most 
honest opposition of his own minister of 
foreign affairs, Dabormida. How the ne- 
gotiations at the Paris conference of 1856 
prepared the way for the memorable events 
of 1859 is known to all the world, but those 
only who lived in Italy during that period 
and saw a little of what was then passin 
behind the scenes can estimate the diffi- 
culties by which the king and his great 
minister were surrounded in their task. 
If at Paris the old traditions of French 
diplomacy and an infinite variety of court 
influences were brought to bear upon 
Napoleon III., at Turin the jealousy of 
rival statesmen was as constantly seekin 
to undermine Count Cavour. Successfu 
as the war of 1859 was, its abrupt termi- 
nation by the Villafranca armistice called 
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into existence a host of political and dip- 
lomatic embarrassments more threatening 
at the time to the Italian cause than the 
cannons of the still unoccupied Quadrilat- 
eral. And here at this precise moment 
the true strength of King Victor Eman- 
uel’s character made itself felt. Cavour 
had withdrawn dismayed and to all appear- 
ance broken-hearted to Switzerland. His 
successor, Rattazzi, was writing to the 
provisional governors of the revolted prov- 
inces desirous of annexation to Sardinia, 
and to the Sardinian ministers at forei 
courts, telling them not to indulge in Z. 
lusive hopes, as there was no chance of 
obtaining better conditions. The king, on 
the contrary, hoped bravely on, and told 
Tuscans and Romans to share his hopes. 
As the national prospects brightened there 
came another cloud, nothing less dark and 
ominous than the menace of a religious 
war. And when all these difficulties were 
overcome, and the successes of Garibaldi 
in the following year had placed nine mil- 
lions of Neapolitans under the Sardinian 
dominion, it almost appeared as if the 
fresh difficulties, the democratic hopes 
and provincial rivalries, called into being 
by the Garibaldian movement would neu- 
tralize the advantages which it had pro- 
cured. Then followed the death of Count 
Cavour, and in every corner of the civil- 
ized world might be heard thé mournful 
prediction that the hopes of Italy were 
buried in the tomb of her greatest states- 
man. But seventeen years have elapsed 
since Count Cavour was laid in that tomb, 
and the onward march has never been 
arrested; and foremost in the van was 
still to be seen the figure of King Honest- 
man, trusted by Venetians and Romans 
whilst they were still held down beneath 
the Austrian and papal yoke, and permit- 
ted by Providence to justify their trust by 
the final liberation of Venice and of Rome. 

A portrait to be true must have its 
shades equally with its lights; but the 
writer who pens a notice of the late king 
of Italy with a whole nation around him 
weeping for the monarch’s loss, may be 
pardoned if at such a moment he refrains 
from adding these shades in the presence 
of the darker and more solemn shadows 
which have sunk down on the palace of the 
Quirinal. In speaking of the late king I 
have mentioned in connection with his 
name that of Henry IV. of France. The 
people to whom the first Bourbon king © 
gave peace and order were willing to over- 
. look, in their gratitude for such boons, the 
faults which they could not 
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which was common to both 
believe that the memory of Kin 
Emanuel will become associate 
mind of posterity with the thousand little 
traits of good temper and good humor, of 
personal tact and keen sagacity, with 
which it was associated in the minds of 


princes, I 


in the 


his own contemporaries. Of the anec- 
dotes illustrating his ready tact one or two 
known as quite authentic may be given. 
When the conflict between Church and 
State in Piedmont was at its height a dep- 
utation of noble ladies from Chambery 
waited on: the king, imploring him to re- 
voke the decree by which the nuns of the 
Sacred Heart were expelled from their 
city. They saw no prospect, such was 
their declaration made by them to the 
king, of having their daughters properly 
educated if the pious sisterhood should be 
removed. The king heard them very at- 
tentively, and at the close of their appeal 
most courteously replied: “I believe you 
are mistaken. know that there are at 
this moment in the town of Chamber 
many ladies much better qualified to ed- 
ucate your children than the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart.” The ladies looked 
surprised, exchanged inquiring glances 
with each other, until at last one of them, 
addressing the king, begged him to point 
out the pious teachers of whose exist- 
ence they were ignorant. “The pious 
teachers,” replied the king, bowing more 
courteously than before, “ are yourselves ; 
your daughters can have no persons better 
qualified to superintend their education 
than their own mothers.” The ladies of 
Chambery offered no further remarks, but 
left the royal presence-chamber in silence. 
An equally characteristic trait was fur- 
nished when, after the annexation of Tus- 
cany, he visited Pisa for the first time. 
On driving to the cathedral, where an im- 
mense crowd had gathered to welcome 
him, he found the great gates closed by 
order of the reactionary archbishop, Car- 
dinal Corsi. After a delay of one or two 
minutes it was found that a small side 
entrance had been left open, and the king 
proceeded towards this door. But the 
crowd of Pisans, resenting the insult of- 
fered to the king, broke out into indignant 
and even menacing cries against the car- 
dinal archbishop. Victor Emanuel, wav- 
ing his hand from the top of the steps, 
told them to be calm, exclaiming at the 
same time in a good-humored tone, “ It’s 
all right. His Eminence is only oe 
us by a practical instance the great trut 
that it is by the narrow gate we have a 
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Beloved as he was by all classes of his 
Victor | subjects he seems to have inspired an un- 


usual degree of affection amongst the 
humble classes with whom he came most 
in contact, and of all the tributes to his 
kind-heartedness spontaneously paid in the 
Italian capital during the last hours of his 
life none perhaps was much more touching 
than the token of sorrow offered by the 
groups of peasants and farm laborers who 
came in from the estates of Castel Por- 
ziano, Belladonna, Porta Salara, etc., and 
remained in the garden of the Quirinal 
Palace, asking the news every five min- 
utes, and not leaving until all was over. 
Immense as is the shock which his unex- 
pected death has given to his own family, 
to all who knew and loved him, and to 
the entire Italian people, the calamity has 
not been without its compensations and 
consolations. It has bound together by 
the sentiment of a common loss the vari- 
ous members of the great national family. 
It has made them once more pass in 
review with the mind’s eye the various 
forms of degradation and suffering which 
they not long ago endured, and has re- 
kindled the feeling of joy and gratitude 
for their deliverance. It has taught them 
that in the battle of life— which in one 
form or another, for one cause or another, 
all men, either as individuals or as classes, 
must be prepared to fight—the best 
sword is simple honesty, the best buckler 
is unwavering faith. It was by the use 
of such weapons that King Honestman 
came forth triumphant in the successive 
campaigns of the long national warfare, 
and no better prayer can be breathed at 
the dawn of a new reign than that in 
these matters of singleness of heart and 
honesty of purpose the son and succes- 
sor of King Honestman may tread in his 
father’s steps. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY STUART. 
Rome, Fed. 10, 1878. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE THREE CITIES. 


On the island-fringed shore of the far 
Asiatic East, within a geographical circle 
of less than sixty miles in diameter, built 
on almost identical soil, bathed by the 
same waters, canopied by the same sky, 
rise the Three Cities, three nationalities, 
three civilizations, three histories, three 
destinies ; united in the closest juxtaposi- 
tion of circumstance and site; sundered 





chance of getting to heaven.” 


by divergence wide as the extremest limits 
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of human mind and race. Hong Kong, 
Canton, Macao; three monuments re- 
spectively raised by England, China, Por- 
tugal ; three embodiments of as many most 
dissimilar energies, distinct in their start- 
ing-point, concurrent in their course, di- 
vergent in their goal. 

ot sisters, though linked together by 
the closest ties of mutual adoption; not 
strangers, though aliens in language, in 
institutions, in blood; not hostile, though 
confronting each other with the bitterest 
antipathy of caste; not friendly, though 
compelled to union by links intimate as 
existence itself; rivals, yet associated in 
common interest; associates, yet necessa- 
ry, unreconciled rivals; leagued, but un- 
loving; repellent, yet allied; essentially 
three, accidentally one. Three tall trees 
from three most different seeds, unlike in 
flower, in foliage, in fruit; nor unlike only 
but antagonistic; yet planted close side 
by side, expanding to the same atmosphere, 
nourished by the same elements, above, 
beneath. One of them a natural, indige- 
nous growth; two with branches of indig- 
enous life grafted into them, but exotic in 
root, in stem, in type; for, in spite of the 
busy, yellow-complexioned, long-haired 
population that swarms almost equally 
in the streets of all three, Canton is 
scarcely more Chinese throughout than 
Macao is truly Portuguese, and Hong Kong 
English. 


Hong Kong, genuine offspring of Brit- 
ish energy, and whose every feature bears 
the unmistakable impress .of the great 

arent. The granite o~- fringing the 
] 


ake-like harbor, the tall merchant offices 
and cavernous warerooms beyond, the so!- 
idly-constructed buildings, where artistic 
taste and architectural beauty are not, but 
comfort, usefulness, and stability are, 
climbing tier over tier far up the steep hill- 
side, that hill mere barren rock scarce 
forty years since; the skilful windings of 
the flood-defying roads, triumphantly se- 
cure amid precipices down which a goat 
might look with justified diffidence ; the 
dense, often exotic, foliage of the tree- 
planted gardens, frequent among the trim 
dwellings, the costly public buildings and 
huge works of associated enterprise, 
reaching from the wharves and docks be- 
low to the white signal-station and flagstaff 
that crown the granite peak nigh two thou- 
sand feet in perpendicular height above : 
these are — and whose else could they be? 
—the marks of England, the impress of 
her seal, the bold firm lines to be stamped 
on earth’s face by her, and by her alone. 





Not a character of those in which En- 
gland writes herself on the world’s great 
page but is here plainly legible. Her lib- 
eral welcome is seen in the countless sails 
of all merchant-flags, European, Asiatic, 
American, Australasian, native, foreign, 
dragon-bannered, crossed, three-colored, 
striped, chequered, starred, ship and 
steamer of every size, every construction, 
every color, not scattered over, but liter- 
ally covering, concealing, the still harbor- 
waters. Seen too is her watchfulness — 
may it never fail her!—over her own 
rights and over the rights of those she 
shelters — may these too never be forgot- 
ten or lightly discarded amid the giddiness 
of fanatical clamor and the calculated big- 
otry of party!—in the cruisers, the gun- 
boats, the war-ships and their disciplined 
crews, the white flag and the black metal, 
the protection and menace of the seas. 
Nor less is her mercantile supremacy, fee- 
bly foreshadowed by the Tyres of antiq- 
uity, and the Genoas and Venices of later 
days, proclaimed in the long ranges of 
warehouses, piled with goods and thronged 
with dealers along the quay; nor her prov- 
ident care of health, and that love of fresh 
air and the enjoyment of nature in which 
so few even of her European sisters share, 
in the broad highways, the tree-planted 
walks, the public gardens, the wide spaces 
for popular gathering and amusement, 
freely allotted where the sacrifice of ever 
inch of ground means a sacrifice of gold- 
en wealth. Seen is England’s imperial 
munificence in the size and solidity of the 
public buildings, the town hall, the palace, 
the club, the barracks, the hosovitals ; seen 
too is her poverty of artistic feeling in not 
so much the absence as the contradiction 
of architectural proportion and grace that 
characterizes the exterior of almost every 
edifice; seen is her wise toleration of 
men’s varied fancies in the close proxim- 
ity of well-nigh every known fane, where 
each sect adores its own proper represen- 
tative symbol of the one unknown truth; 
seen too her childish toying with the pue- 
rilities of a happily dead past, in the Gothic 
structures that rear their incongruous pin- 
nacles against a background of tropical 
rock and sky. What influence but the 
law-abiding rule of England could at a 
word call together and maintain in mutual 
security and orderly peace the motley, nor 
seldom faction-nurtured, crowd of the 
Hong Kong thoroughfares, with all their 
antipathies, their rivalries, their hereditary 
feuds, their daily jarrings? What even- 
handed justice but hers could so smooth 
away in the level of caste-ignoring admir 
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istration every local separation of race, 
and abolishing the jealous distinctions, too 
manifest elsewhere, of assigned “ wards” 
and “quarters,” bring Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, white, dark, and yellow, hat, turban, 
and braided queue, Chinese, Parsee, Brit- 
on, Portuguese, Malay, Australian — who 
not ?— to dwell side by side in the same 
street, on the same level? Truly Hong 
Kong is a compendium of the British em- 
pire, as the British empire of the world. 
Every town, every village even, atten- 
tively considered, has its special charac- 
teristic, its proper epithet ; thé keynote of 
its expression, the air-tint of its landscape, 
the formula of its existence. Anglo-Chino- 
cosmopolitanism (I apologize, but a com- 
plex object demands a complex word) 
is the characteristic of Hong Kong. A 
British seaport, but on a Chinese coast, it 
has necessarily much of the Chinese, much 
of the cosmopolitan about it ; its residents 
belonging chiefly to the former, its fluctu- 
ating population to the latter category. 
Were, indeed, the inhabitants of Hong 
Kong polled at any given moment, the 
English, numerically taken, would show 
for but a meagre figure on the list. A lit- 
tle leaven, yet potent not to leaven merely, 
but in a manner to assimilate the whole 
mass; a drop, but one that has diffused 
its own peculiar tint through all the waters, 
many-colored else, of the entire pool. 
Many-colored indeed and many-formed 
as is the inner life of Hong Kong, its out- 
er aspect, as we gaze on it near at hand 
from the harbor in front, is essentially, un- 
deniably English. Before us, it may be, 
is the deep-eaved, low-fronted Chinese 
temple, the large barn-like Portuguese 
church, the Arabo-Malay mosque, the Par- 
see Tower of Silence; but these, and 
whatever other typical buildings of public 
or private use attest the presence of the 
subject or protected races, modestly elude 
the eye, and hide themselves unobserved 
among the larger constructions and sym- 
metrical masses proper to the English col- 
onists. Ungraceful enough many of the 
constructions, heavy the masses; and yet 
a .very lovely sight is Hong Kong as a 
whole. Close to the sparkling water’s 
edge, curving with the little promontories 
and indentations of the mountain-base, run 
the town houses ina long, white, wavy strip, 
much narrower in appearance when looked 
at thus from a somewhat lower level than 
it really is, while the inevitable unsightli- 
nesses of a large and crowded city are hid- 
den from view by the stately warehouse 
frontage. Next above this rises, in seem- 
ingly perpendicular steepness, a broad belt 
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of dark and glossy green, the tree-shaded 
gardens, luxuriant though trim, that for 
five or six hundred feet upward from the 
sea clothe the nakedness of the old gran- 
ite slopes, and almost conceal the white 
beg nestled amid the pleasing shade, 
where forty years since —no more — ex- 
isted neither house nor tree. Higher yet, 
towering to the violet-blue sky, rise the 
giant crags, the precipitous, torrent-fur- 
rowed slopes, the massive mountain ridges, 
here grass-clad in bright emerald, there 
again naked boulders tinted red or grey; 
there dark with brushwood and low, 
gnarled trees adown the track of some deep- 
cleft ravine; and amid grass and rock 
“mage out countless specks of liveliest yel- 
ow, blue, purple, and red, tokens that even 
these comparatively barren shelves belong 
to the region emphatically and not un- 
deservedly called the “ Flowery Land.” 
Clinging to the steepest slopes, like a red- 
tinted ribbon unrolled and let hang from 
mountain crest to base, winds the well- 
constructed path for horse or foot from 
the town below to the peak above; other 
tracks, each one a triumph of engineerin 
skill, lead right and left amid gorge an 
precipice to remote villages and little an- 
chorages on the further side of the central 
heights. Small Swiss-like cottages, the 
summer retreats of Hong Kong rank or 
wealth, glitter in the sun among the top- 
most crags; and from two thousand feet 
above land and sea towers England’s flag- 
staff over all. 

Such is the southward view: turning 
from it north, west, or east, the ship-peo- 
~ harbor shows as though closed in 

y the fantastic forms of high, yellow- 
streaked mountains, the Chinese mainland 
chain, nor less by the countless peaks 
and crags of innumerable islands, some 
large, some small, some massive, some 
mere reefs; a labyrinth of land and water, 
of rock and shining inlet, of which the 
centre and heart is Hong Kong. On 
every side fisher hamlets, pretty enough at 
a distance, and dense Chinese trading-sta- 
tions fringe the bay-indented coast; while 
here a white light-tower, there a fantastic 
dark outline of rocky pinnacle, breaks the 
larger landscape lines. Showered down 
over all, penetrating all, is the violet day- 
light known to West Indian skies, also on 
the tropical verge, but nowhere so pure, so 
delicate, so transparent as here in eastern 
Asia, along the coasts of the furthermost, 
world-encircling sea. 

A town built against steep hillsides, 
rising right from the water’s edge, can 
hardly fail of being picturesque; and even’ 
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where, owing to climate, material, soil, or 
local cause, the enlivenments of color are 
wanting, beauty at least of outline will not 
be absent. Thus, for instance, Trebizond, 
Sanpsoon, Sinope, Cherasond, that ancient 
sisterhood of history and decay, dingy- 
tinted as they are, and overshaded be- 
sides by the murky Black Sea atmosphere, 
yet attract the eye by the grandeur of their 
outline and position ; dank dark ruins with 
broad-spread lines of dense forest and 
cloud-veiled mountains for their back- 
ground, they suit well with the gloomy 
waters of the Euxine below. But in the 
bright tropical and in the yet brighter sub- 
tropical zone, grandeur, even where most 
present, is in a manner hidden under the 
exceeding charms of color and light. 
From the countless towns and villages, 
each lovely to gaze on from the deck of 
the by-sailing yacht of the Mediterranean 
coast, on to. West Indian latitudes and 
Brazilian shores, seaports present an 
almost monotonous beauty; every voyager 
has the tale by heart. A known example, 
and one to which Hong Kong in some of 
its features offers a certain resemblance, 
is the much-visited port of St. Thomas in 
the West Indies; the first appearance and 
general outline of each have, to him who 
Stes them entering either bay, a great deal 
incommon. But the difference is in truth 
more than the likeness. For while the 
stateliness of its buildings and the verdure 
of its surroundings are-what most distin- 
guish Hong Kong, St. Thomas, though 
to the imaginative view of a Kingsley 
bosomed in orange groves, displays in 
truth neither orange groves nor any others 
round and amid its white dwellings to the 
average human eye, which ranges instead 
over a brown expanse of stunted “ bush ;” 
while the smallness of its dwelling-places 
gives the town somewhat of the appear- 
ance of a children’s toy-box turned out at 
random adown the hills; the hills them- 
selves, too, are wanting in height, and com- 
monplace in outline. What, however, St. 
Thomas lacks Hong Kong possesses, of- 
fering to view just the right combination 
of brightness, tint, and color, along with 
solidity, dignity, and size, in the perfected 
proportionateness of all. 

Again, “From the sea, charming, on 
shore, detestable,” is the often-repeated 
verdict of the British voyager who first 
visits some Levantine Jaffa or Brazilian 
Rio ; and, all due allowance made for Brit- 
ish fastidiousness, there is only too often 
in the untidiness of a sub-tropical sea- 
port interior wherewithal to justify the 
sentence. But it does not apply to Hong 





Kong. The town streets, the principal 
thoroughfares at any rate, are broad and 
clean; the tree-shaded roads that wind 
among the gardens and residences higher 
up are of park-like trimness ; nothing neg- 
lected, nothing dilapidated, offends the 
view. No quality, in fact, commends itself 
so much to the pleased visitor, especially 
if recent from the slovenly, tumble-down, 
patched-up cities too common in less fa- 
vored spots of the Asiatic tropics, than 
the neatness, the spruceness, the compiete- 


‘ness of Hong Kong; all praiseworthy 


qualities, but especially the last, consider- 
ing the frequent, and indeed, as it here 
happens, by no means remote, ravages of 
tempest and flood in this cyclone-swept 
region. 

Towns, like men, age quickly in the 
tropics ; and thirty years, though of little 
account for the change they bring in tem- 
perate Europe, are in Indo-Chinese lati- 
tudes more than enough, unless constant 
attention and repair prevent, to confer an 
air of decrepitude and decay on buildings 
no less than on the builders. But no 
blotched and crevassed wall, no bush- 
grown ruin, no broken pavement, no 
grass-mantled court, announces the decrep- 
itude of Hong Kong; energy, not, the 
unsteady, often misdirected, energy of a 
colony’s first youth, but the enduring, judi- 
cious mney of vigorous manhood, is her 
very type, her characteristic, her keynote, 
not less so than art of Florence, enjoyment 
of Vienna, majesty of Rome. 

Energy is but another name for life ; 
and of human life scarcely any of its Old 
World varieties, and not many from among 
those of the New, are absent from Hong 
Kong. The predominant ones, of course, 
are the English and the Chinese. Of 
the latter, though, numerically taken, the 
most abundant, and, next to the English, 
the most influential in the colony, little 
need here he said; we shall have a much 
better opportunity of studying it in its 
native home, in Canton, where it attains 
its complete development. But, be it 
much or be it little in quantity and im- 
portance, essentially it is the same every- 
where; of all nations in the world, the 
Jews themselves not excepted, the Chi- 
nese, while the readiest to expatriate them- 
selves, are the least modified by expatria- 
tion. How many ages of climatic and 
local influences, how many generations 
traversed under foreign rule, amid foreign 
institutions, might, by the slow operation 
of natural selection, struggle for life, sur- 
vival of the fittest, and so forth, suffice to 
bring them into somewhat of even ap 
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proximate conformity with the dominant 
races among which they settle, in Califor- 
nia say, in Queensland, in the streets of 
Calcutta or the woods of Borneo, Darwin 
himself might, in the absence of so much 
as a hint, let alone a fact, to guide him, -be 
puzzled to conjecture. But here, on their 
own soil, in daily intercourse with their 
fellow-countrymen of the great empire, 
the Celestials are doubly proof against all 
influences of change. And hence the 
Chinese denizens of Hong Kong differ 
little or nothing, outwardly or inwardly, in 
dress, customs, or ideas, from their breth- 
ren of similar rank or occupation at Can- 
ton. When arrived there we may study 
them at our leisure. Enough for the 
present to say that in British Hong Kong 
the Chinese Club, known from the pro- 
fession of its first founders as that of 
the compradores, or “middle-men,” their 
hospital, worthy in its orderly neatness 
and studious care to rank with many En- 
lish hospitals, or even German, their 
en theatre, their quaint temples, and the 


other results of their combined and com- 
munal action, exhibit Chinese munificence, 
good taste, and methodical accuracy in a 
most favorable light. 

As it is with the Chinese, so it is, after 
a manner, with the English. An English- 


man self-exiled to the tropics dons a solar 
hat fearful and wonderful to behold, pat- 
ronizes light flannels, and occasionall 

white shoes, doubles and trebles his al- 
ready frequent national ablutions, and 
even at times dines, greatly daring, in a 
white jacket. More yet, he may, when 
absolutely compelled thereto by the fitness 
of things, exchange his favorite mode of 
locomotion, pedestrian or equestrian, for 
others peculiar to the land of his adoption, 
may recline in an Indian palanquin, or, as 
here in China, take seat in the uncomforta- 
ble sedan-chair. Never surely was a con- 
trivance so thoroughly adapted for weg 
in appearance at least, slaves of your fe 

low-creatures and an invalid of yourself ; 
and yet.to invent anything else equally 
well suited to the precipitous inclines of 
Hong Kong, or the narrow lanes of a Chi- 
nese city, would, all agree, be a task be- 
yond the inventive genius of man born of 
woman. But to return to our English- 
man. Despite the modifications just indi- 
cated in his outer self, he is yet, for all 
essential characteristics, the same identi- 
cal man who rode to hounds in the county, 
or sat on a high stool at a city desk, who 
dined in a Srsen-cont at a quarter past 
eight, and went, mayhap, in a cylinder hat 
to church on the Sabbath morn; un- 
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changed, unchangeable as Byron’s ocean, 
or Shakespeare’s “northern star.” For 
the rest, his works declare him; by these 
he is best known; and of these, as here 
displayed on the furthest Eastern marge, 
I have — cursorily indeed, yet I 
think sufficiently already. 

Next in | importance and mercan- 
tile wealth to the British community ranks 
the German ; that nationality destined, it 
would seem, to become in no distant 
future our rival on equal terms, perhaps 
even our supplanter in the world’s com- 
merce. Like the English on the one 
hand, and the Chinese on the other, the 
Germans have their own social centre, 
their own club, and, I believe, their own 
appropriate place of worship; a thriving, 
thrifty race. Like Englishmen, too, a 
hundred and more degrees of longitude or 
latitude make little difference in Germans ; 
not indeed so absolutely unplastic as our- 
selves, yet slow to adopt the usages of 
others, reluctant to modify their own. 

The Portuguese, rarely of genuine Eu- 
ropean origin, mostly of mixed or Asiatic 
strain, are as much superior in numbers as 
inferior in weight to the English. A few 
merchants lead the van of the Lusitanian 
host; its bulk is a “mixed multitude” of 
clerks, accountants, writers, apothecaries, 
and the like. Intelligent, good-natured, 
sociable, but with somewhat of Reuben’s 
doom upon them, they lack the backbone 
of the Teutonic—I use the word with 
becoming diffidence — races, and the elas- 
tic energy of the genuine Celt. But their 
minuter delineation is best reserved for a 
survey of their neighboring headquarters, 
Macao. To complete the European, or 

uasi-European, catalogue, come a few 

rench, Italians, Spaniards, and Manilese ; 
some Danes also. These last excepted, 
those now briefly catalogued form the 
bulk of the Catholic population, which in- 
cludes a small number of the Chinese 
themselves; and is supplemented by a 
whole army of clergy, regular and secular, 
congregationists, nuns, and missionaries 
of various orders and robes; all, like their 
Protestant rivals; who are also numerous 
in the field, intent on the well-meant but 
infructuous task of pouring very new wine 
into very old bottles—task which for 
three centuries and more baffled the skill 
of the old-society Jesuits themselves, 
though masters the like of whom the 
world has never seen of the soul-winning 
craft, and with a Xavier or a Ricci at their 
head. Where such have failed who can 
hope success? However, the small re- 
sult which yet attends missionary efforts, 
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and sustains the laborers in an ungrateful 
vineyard by the ever-delusive hope of 
greater things and a more abuncant vint- 
age to come, here falls, as at Singapore, 
and indeed elsewhere generally, to the 
share of the Catholic apostles rather than 
the Protestants; a circumstance the rea- 
sons of which are sufficiently well known 
to all. 

Jews, at least those distinctly such, are 
few at Hong Kong; nor, indeed, as I am 
told, do they dwell numerously in any of 
the tents of the Celestial Empire, whether 
those tents belong, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to the Japheticcampor not. Jacob 
and Laban together would not, if the 
truth be told, make much out of a con- 
tract with a Chinaman. But the “highly 
respectable ” Parsee in his quasi-episcopal 
garb, the turbaned Arabo-Malay trader, 
the dusky Hindoo, the cusgutle legen, 
and many other Asiatic types of less note 
have their representatives here. Tower- 
ing amid a"', the grim Sikhs, from amongst 
whom the strong and well-organized po- 
lice force of the place is mostly recruited, 
slowly stalk past in moustached majesty, 
offering the completest contrast that fancy 
could devise to the sleek, smooth-faced, 
smiling, briskly-moving Chinese. 

Such is Hong Kong; a picture cheq- 
uered to minuteness in detail, uniform in 
general coloring, and that coloring En- 
glish. Examined, however, more closely, 
and with the eye of a resident rather than 
of a traveller, a further characteristic, 
hardly perceptible indeed on the surface, 
but existent immediately below it, and ex- 
tending downwards to the lowermost layers 
. Of colonial life, comes to view. It is the 
deep demarcation line that sunders the 
entire community into two parts, a line not 
less real because at first sight unapparent, 
- a gulf all the more impassable because not 
dug by law and ordinance, but by custom 
and instinct. On the one side of this so- 
cial gulf are the English, with a few, by 
no means the majority, of their European 
compeers ; on the other almost all those 
included in the general designation of 
“foreigners;” but especially the Asio- 
Portuguese and the Chinese natives of the 
land. Years of a common home, common 
pursuits, common interests, have not for 
social intimacy and domestic intercourse, 
hardly even for mutual knowledge of each 
other’s characters, habits, and modes of 
thought, brought the Briton and the Chi- 
naman one step nearer to each other than 
they were when the flag of British sover- 
eignty first waved over the island thirty- 
five years ago. Between English and 
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other nationalities the division is not quite 
so rigorous, yet the barrier fence exists, 
and as yet gives no sign of weakening at 
any point. Something of the kind may be 
observed in many other British colonies. 
of the Old World and of the New; but 
in none, I believe, is exclusiveness carried 
so far as in Hong Kong, where circum- 


4 stances, many of them beyond the control 


of the colonists themselves, have pro- 
moted, and in a manner rendered inevi- 
table, a condition not otherwise wholly 
uncongenial to the British mind. There 
is something to be said in its favor, some- 
thing also in blame. 

Within, however, its comparatively nar- 
now limits, necessary or self-imposed, 
Hong Kong society — the English section 
of it, 1 mean —is remarkable for its cor- 
dixl geniality, and liveliness tempered by 
refi, ment and education. Many are the 
British colonies, if settlements be not the 
correcte r title, deservedly commended for 
similar (ualities in the far East; but in 
none, so at least I am told, can the Na- 
tional Club boast a better reading-room 
and library than those at Hong Kong; no 
public hall shows choicer diversions, gayer 
dances, or sprightlier amateur perform- 
ances ; no racecourse is the scene of bet- 
ter-contested emulation, no tennis-lawns 
more frequented, no saloons brighter than 
hers. Without depreciation of her half- 
sisters, let England’s eldest-born daughter 
in the Celestial Empire have her due. 

A goodly city, a goodly colony, this 
Hong Kong of the present. But the for- 
ward-stretching link of real, surely, yet 
undefined significance that will not let us 
rest in acquiescent stability on the firm 
ground of what is, because dragging us 
ever on to the uncertain cloudland of what 
is to be, compels us even here to lift up 
our eyes beyond the pleasing Hong Kon 
of the day to the possible Hong Kong o 
coming years in the foreshadowed desti- 
nies of Asio-British dominion. 

Commanding as it does the main entry, 
the portal of the south-Chinese empire, 
and through it of the central provinces 
and inner sanctuary of the ancient shrine, 
as strong in position as secure in sheltered 
anchorage, alike easy of access to friends, 
and difficult of approach, if not impossible, 
to foes, Hong Kong can then only lose its 
nature-ensured importance when the 
power that now grasps it loses its own. 
Till then —a far distant day—it is the 
easternmost extremity of the mighty im- 
perial lever, reaching from the far Euro- 
pean West to the Chinese shore, and ever 
ready to move, it might be absolutely to 
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overturn, the entire Middle Kingdom. 
Such it already is in English eyes, more 
so in the wakeful eyes of Continental jeal- 
ousy: what then in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese themselves? 

Very different indeed, from the aspect 
of things to the fevered speculator of irri- 
table Europe is that they assume in the 

uiet, common-sense gaze of the placid 

hinese. Nothing, in European estimate, 
irritates national antipathies more than 
territorial occupation; it is a thorn that, 
abiding in the wound, keeps it ever fester- 
ing; a centre-point round which gathers 
every worst feeling of contempt in the 
stronger power, hatred and desire of re- 
venge in the weaker, aversion in both. 
Two centuries have not reconciled Spain 
to our presence in Gibraltar; the hostility 
of the Arabs is not less bitter now than 
forty years agone to the French settlers of 
Algiers; Ceuta maintains the Moorish 
and Christian feud; could any English- 
man endure for an instant the bare thought 
of a foreign flag, whatever its nationality, 
floating over the Portland heights? We 
occupy Hong Kong, a few hours distant, 
no more, from one of the greatest, the 
most important, the most national of Chi- 
nese cities; and the Chinese look on with 
not a frown on their smooth faces, not a 
thought but of quiet accommodation to cir- 
cumstances, with a feeling not practically 
distinguishable from great indifference. 
Within the narrow but densely-peopled 
island, without it, along the village-fringed 
shores that stretch back to the wharves of 
Whampoa and the gates of Canton, the 
Chinese population shows itself, all due 
allowance made for the prejudices of 
mutual ignorance and difference of blood, 
friendly, kindly even, to the English — 
their first frays over, the Chinese dragon 
has no further misliking for St. George; 
rather seeks amicably to share with the 
stranger champion the favors of the Gold- 
en Princess and the treasures of her store. 

Nations may, though rarely, be friends, 
their officials hardly or never; and it 
would be a millennium, or rather a very 
Utopia on earth, did no grudges, no com- 
plaints, no grievances exist between Chi- 
nese hoppos and British harbor-masters, 
the retinue of the yellow flag and that of 
the Union Jack. Yet, considering the war 
of 1842, and the storming of Canton, with 
all that preceded and followed it, in 1857, 
remembering what passed at Tien-tsin in 
1858, and what at Pekin in 1860, all recent 
dates, and, the first alone in a measure ex- 
cepted, belonging to the living generation 
rather than the past, we must admit that 
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the Chinese mind would have been justi- 
fied in entertaining a far greater degree of 
alienation from us than exists at the pres- 
ent day. And if to these we add the daily 
bickerings kept up — with how much of 
blame on the one side, how much on the 
other, is not here the place to inquire — of 
the smuggling trade; the shocks, of little 
consequence perhaps in themselves, but 
irritating from their frequency, between 
Chinese formalism and British roughhand- 
edness, the vagaries of tourists, the intru- 
sive bigotry of missionaries ; and last, not 


- least, the easily-made confusion in Chinese 


apprehension between English and other 
less law-abiding nationalities, European or 
New World, our wonder at Chinese toler- 
ance, even good nature, even courtesy, may 
well increase to admiration. True that a 
diversity of ideas, of customs, wide enough 
to make the one race at first sight the 
seeming antipodes of the other, separates 
the Briton and the Chinaman; nor can we 
wish it done away. Little, indeed, does a 
nation gain— much, incalculably much, 
does it ever lose — by abandoning its ways 
for the ways of the alien, its usages for his 
usages, its fashions for his fashions, its 
gods for his gods. History in this, 
through all her pages, reads us only one 
lesson, and its latest illustration is no fur- 
ther from China than is Japan. But the 
fusion of mutual advantage, of good feel- 
ing, and of kindly intercourse is not less 
possible than beneficial; the more so that 
the glaring but superficial unlikeness be- 
tween the British and the Chinese types 
covers much of deeply-seated real resem- 
blance, nay, in some regards, identity of 
character. And in this fusion it is for us, 
the uninvited intruders on Chinese terri- 
—_ to lead the way. Manchester goods 
and opium are excellent things of their kind, 
but honor, justice, good faith, and good 
government are more ; of these, unless En- 
gland be indeed untrue to her imagined 
self, we have plenty and to spare ; these too 
we can in our measure communicate by 
a policy not wholly summed up in “Ve 
victis” and “ Gunboats to the fore.” 

And of this wider policy what better ba- 
sis could be found than in the British city 
that guards the entry of southern China, 
the friendly though foreign Pirzeus of Can- 
ton? “Hong Kong for the merchants ” 
has long been the colonial motto, and 
though, if taken absolutely, a narrow one, I 
would not say that at the outset it may 
not have been adequate to the require- 
ments of the day. But its time has gone 
by, or rather it has been, in its complete 
meaning, transferred to Shanghai and the 
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busy free ports, situated indeed on Chi- 
nese soil, but dedicated by British protec- 
tion to trade, and trade alone. This is 
their one obligation: well they fulfil it, and 
with it they may be content. But on our 
own national soil, within our own waters, 
“ Hong Kong for the empire ” should now 
be our device. Else~here, even more 
abundantly than here, we have mercantile 
relations, mercantile interchange, mercan- 
tile duties, with China; why not, here at 
least, imperial also? Why should not 
the “ Flowery Land” be to us, in due proc- 
ess of time, not merely a market for our 
goods, but a recruiting-ground for our na- 
tionality, for our armies, our navies, our 
enterprise, our manifold life? Wide 
range for our imperial growth; and its 
starting point, so we know its true bearing, 
is already made, is no other than Hong 
Kong. Born on British ground, or pre- 
ferring it by exchange of permanent resi- 
dence to their own, what hinders the ex- 
tension of British national rights, the 
equalization of British law, the privileges 
British citizenship to the Chinese in- 
dwellers of the colony? Better surely 
subjects than aliens, union than division. 
Is England too weak a mother to nurse 
other children than those of her own 
island-womb? Are her means too re- 
stricted to adopt? Do the cords of her 
tent admit of no lengthening? Can her 
heart only fear, nor be enlarged to the 
gathering of the abundance of the sea? 
dle fear! Unison of sympathy, of feel- 
ing, of thought, of purpose, will follow close 
on unity of national existence ; and Hong 
Kong may—we have but to will it— 

rove the first link in the golden band to 

ind in one the vastest energies of the East 
and of the West, China and England. 

By such policy did ancient Rome con- 
solidate that empire which for five hun- 
dred years summed up the world in one 
citizenship, one name ; this is 


the seal of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over destruction’s strength. 


More than inheritor of Rome’s empire, 
Promotheus of the age, England touches 
that seal already by her world-wide colo- 
nies; why not grasp it, and make it her 
own? 

Such is the youngest-born of the three 
sister rivals, emblem of progressive en-} 


ergy, of expansive strength. Elder by un- 
counted centuries, her birth-date lost in the 
mists of fable, Canton is not less emblem 
also of strength, but more of stability, of 
energy, but energy linked to repose. 
There are cities that once desolated have 


never risen again; there are others that 
ravaged not once but often ever renew their 
interrupted life, changed, it may be, some- 
what in outward style, essentially the 
same. Babylon, Palmyra, Aventicum, are 
examples of the former; of the latter 
Damascus, Rome, Canton; _hill-bandit, 
Tartar, French, English, each in turn has 
wasted land and town with sword and fire; 
to-day you pass through the gaily decorated 
streets, amid smiling peace, prosperity, 
abundance, and, unless taught from his- 
tory, would never guess the ruin and hor- 
rors of scarce twenty years since. Hong 
Kong may fade, as Macao has already 
faded ; not so Canton; her roots are those 
of the great empire itself, her life its life — 
a life that has outlasted the birth, increase, 
decline, death of countless kingdoms, and 
may well yet outlast countless more. 

Of Canton then, and of that third city, 
once a vigorous growth, now a withered 
memory, yet beautiful in decay, fallen 
Macao, there would be much to say; but 
time and circumstance, the boundary- 
marks of our little day, have traced me 
too narrow a line to admit of its enclosing, 
even in miniature, the vast dimensions of 
history, description, and thought that open 
rout with the gateways of the Middle King- 
dom, the Celestial Empire. But he who 
would realize, by analogy at least, what 
Egypt was in her earlier better days, before 
Hyksos or Persian, Greek or Roman, Arab 
or Turk, had dwarfed her down to the 
measure of their own lesser stature, let 
him visit Canton. Even there, and with- 
out pursuing his path further into the won- 
ders outstretched for thousands of leagues 
beyond, throughout the vastest as the most 
enduring of earth’s kingdoms, he may form 
a not inadequate idea of the entire empire, 
as he who has seen the pylons of the 
Rhamession or Edfou, and them only, may 
judge, nor hesitatingly, what were the glo- 
ries of the Nile Pharaohs, and what the 


gation may complete the details, but will 
not add much to the proportion of the first 
view. 

Let him visit Canton. There he may 
study the results of a government based 
on reverence, on literature, on guarded 
rank, on respected age; of a priesthood 
kept within its proper limits of ceremonial 
observances and rational rites, nor per- 
mitted to arrogate blasphemous dictation 
to the minds and souls of men; of admin- 
istrative wisdom, wisely limiting itself to 
the good order, sufficiency, and happiness 
of man’s actual life, without pretension or 
preoccupation for what may come after 
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There too he may see, what in Europe he 
will hardly see, in America nevet, how 
well it is with a nation that knows when it 
is well off, and knowing this prefers to 
enjoy in quiet the steady if not brilliant 
light of its own tried and hereditary lamp, 
to running after bright wills-of-the-wisp, de- 
lusive imitations, fancied progress, hoped 
improvement, and all the promise-phan- 
toms of a restless vision. What particular 
“ fifty years of Europe” those may be that 
the poet of our age pronounces “better 
than a cycle of Cathay” I know not; but 
should hardly fancy he intended the quin- 
quagesimal that includes the Commune of 
1871, or that of the chaos of 1793, an 
more than those lighted up by the hel- 
fires of the Inquisition, or the blood- 
stained days of the barons, first or last. 
Doubtless there is much that China might 
advantageously learn from Europe; but 
Europe too, unquiet, disintegrating Eu- 
rope, might with at least equal advantage 
to herself take more than one lesson from 
Cathay. In Canton, in China, there are 
many wonders for the tourist; there are 
hints for the statesman also. 
W. G. PALGRAVE. 


From Cassell’s Magazine. 
HOW GREAT MEN WORK. 


ONE of the most interesting chapters in 
literary history would, undoubtedly, be 
that which should record the whims and 
eccentricities of men of genius when en- 

aged in the active pursuit of their calling. 
First, because it is always pleasant to 
know how works, which have taught and 
delighted whole generations of readers, 
have been produced; and secondly, be- 
cause such little personal traits, if not 
directly instructive, are, at any rate, sug- 
gestive and curious. But, strange to say, 
this chapter remains unwritten ; and among 
all the “curiosities of literature” these, 
the greatest of all its curiosities, are b 
some inadvertency passed over unnoticed. 
Such an omission is very much to be re- 
gretted, for the author possessed singular 
qualifications for the task, as well from his 
enormous reading as from his custom of 
collecting and noting down such minutiz 
when he encountered them in scattered 
biographical or autobiographical notices, 
where alone they can be found. 

The methods of authors in the course 
of composition have been singular, and 
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‘alike, they have, most of them, illustrated 
the old proverb that genius is labor, and 
that few great works have been produced 
which have not been the result of un- 
wearied perseverance as well as of brilliant 
natural powers. Some men have undoubt- 
edly possessed astonishing facility and 
readiness both of conception and expres- 
sion, as we shall presently see; but, as a 
rule, the writings of such men, except in 
the case of Shakespeare, are not so valu- 
able as they might have been, and are 
marred by crudities which might otherwise 
have been finished beauties, by deformi- 
ties which should have been graces. First 
among the sons of literary toil stands 
Virgil. He used, we are told, to pour out 
a large number of verses in the morning, 
and to spend the rest of the day in prunin 

them down; he has humorously compare 

himself to a she-bear, who licks her cubs 
into shape. It took him three years to 
compose his ten short eclogues; seven 
years to elaborate his “ Georgics,” which 
comprise little more than two thousand 
verses; and he employed more than 
twelve years in polishing his “ AZneid,” 
being even then so dissatisfied with it, 
that he wished before his death to commit 
it to the flames. Horace was equally in- 
defatigable, and there are single odes in 
his works which must have cost him 
months of labor. Lucretius’s one poem 
represents the toil of a whole life; and so 
careful was Plato in the niceties of verbal 
collocation, that the first sentence in his 
“ Republic” was turned in nine different 
ways. It must have taken Thucydides 
upwards of twenty years to write his his- 
tory, which is comprised in:one octavo 
volume. Gibbon wrote the first chapter 
of his work three times before he could 
please himself; and John Foster, the es- 
sayist, would sometimes spend a week 
over one sentence. Addison was so par- 
ticular that he would stop the press to in- 
sert an epithet, or even a comma; and 
Montesquieu, alluding in a letter to one of 
his works, says to a correspondent, “ You 
will read it ina few hours, but the labor 
expended on it has whitened my hair.” 
The great French critic, Ste.-Beuve, ex- 
pended incredible pains on every, word, 
and two or three octavo pages often repre- 
sented a whole week’s incessant effort. 
Gray would spend months over a short 
copy of verses; and there is a poem of 
ten lines in Waller’s works, which, he has 
himself informed us, took him a whole 
summer to formulate. Miss Austen, Char- 
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lotte Bronté, Hume, and Fox have all re- 
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corded the trouble they took. Tasso was 
unwearied in correcting; so were Pope 
and Boileau. Even Macaulay, with all his 
fluency, did not disdain the application of 
the file; and there are certain passages 
in the first chapter of his history which 
represent months of patient revision. 
There is a good tale told of Malherbe, 
the French poet, which illustrates ver 

amusingly the elaborate care he took wit 

his poems. A certain nobleman of his ac- 
quaintance had lost his wife, and was anx- 
ious that Malherbe should dedicate an ode 
to her memory, and condole with him in 
verse on the loss he had sustained. Mal- 
herbe complied, but was so fastidious in 
his composition, that it was three years 
before the elegy was completed. Just be- 
fore he sent it in, he was intensely chagrined 
to find that his noble friend had solaced 
himself with a new bride; and was, con- 
sequently, in no humor to be pestered 
with an elegy on his old one. The un- 
fortunate poet, therefore, lost both his 
pains and his fee. So morbidly anxious 
was Cardinal Bembo about verbal correct- 
ness, that every poem he composed is 
said to have passed successively through 
forty portfolios, which represented the va- 
rious stages towards completeness. The 
great Pascal affords another instance of 
similar literary conscientiousness. What 
he especially aimed at was brevity. He 
once apologized to a friend for writing him 
a long letter, on the ground that he had 
had no time to make it shorter —and the 
result is that his “ Provincial Letters” 
scarcely yield to Tacitus, or to the “ Let- 
ters of Junius,” in concise, epigrammatic 
brilliancy. 

Some authors have rapidly sketched the 
plan of their intended work first, and have 
reserved their pains for filling out the de- 
tails. The great French novelist, Balzac, 
followed this method. He sent off to the 
printer the skeleton of the intended ro- 
mance, leaving pages of blank paper be- 
tween for conversations, descriptions, etc. ; 
as soon as that was struck off he shut 
himself up in his study, eat and drank 
nothing but bread and water till he had 
filled up the blank spaces, and in this way 
laboriously completed his book. Godwin 
wrote his “Caleb Williams” backwards 


— beginning, that is to say, with the last 
chapter, and working on to the first. 
Richardson produced his ponderous nov- 
els by painfully elaborating different por- 


tions at different times. Burton, the 
author of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ;” 
the great scholars Barthius and Turnebus ; 
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Butler, the author of “ Hudibras ;” Locke; 
Fuller, the “ witty ” divine ; Bishop Horne, 
Warburton, Hurd, and many others kept 
commonplace books, which may ac- 
count for the copious and apposite illus- 
trations which enrich their volumes. Sher- 
idan and Hook were always on the alert 
for bits of brilliant conversation and stray 
jokes, which they took good care to jot 
down in their pocket-books for future use. 
The great Bentley always bought editions 
of classical authors with very broad mar- 
gins, and put down the observations which 
might occur to him in the course of his 
reading — which is the secret of his lavish 
erudition. Pope scribbled down stray 
— for future use whenever they 
struck him — at a dinner-table, in an open 
carriage, at his toilet, and in bed. Ho- 
garth would sketch any face that struck 
him on his finger-nail, hence the marvel- 
lous diversity of feature in his infinite gal- 
leries of portraits. Swift would lie in bed 
in the morning, “thinking of wit for the 
day;” and Theodore Hook generally 
“ made up his impromptues the night be- 
fore.” Washington Irving was fond of 
taking his portfolio out into the fields, and 
laboriously manipulating his graceful peri- 
ods while swinging on a stile. Words- 
worth and De Quincey did the same, It 
would be easy to multiply instances of 
the pain and labor expended on compo- 
sitions which to all appearance bear no 
traces of such effort. 

But it is now time to reverse the picture, 
and to mention meritorious pieces pro- 
duced against time and with extraordinary 
facility. Lucilius, the Roman satirist, 
wrote with such ease, that he used to 
boast that he could turn off two hundred 
verses while standing on one leg. En- 
nius was quite as fluent. Of Shakespeare 
we are told, “His mind and hand went 
together, and what he thought he uttered 
with that easiness that we (the editors of 
the first folio) have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers.” When the fits 
of inspiration were on Milton, his amanu- 
ensis could scarcely keep pace with the 
fast-flowing verses; but we must remem- 
ber that the poet had been brooding over 
his immortal work for years before a line 
was committed to paper. The most marvel- 
lous illustrations of this facility in writing 
are to be found in the two Spanish poets 
Calderon and Lope de Vega. The latter 
could write a play in three or four hours; 
he supplied the Spanish stage with up- 
wards of two thousand original dramas, 
and Hallam calculates that during the 
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course of his life he “reeled off” up- 
wards of twenty-one million three hundred 
thousand lines! Of a writers, per- 
haps the most fluent and easy have been 
Dryden and Sir Walter Scott. In one 
short year Dryden produced four of his 
greatest works — namely, the first part of 
* Absalom and Achitophel,” “ The Medal,” 
“ Mac Flecknoe,” his share in the second 
part of “Absalom and Achitophel,” and 
the “ Religio Laici.” He was less than 
three years in translating the whole of Vir- 

il. He composed his elaborate parallel 
Canween poetry and painting in twelve 
mornings. ‘“ Alexander’s Feast” was 
struck out at a single sitting. Indeed, he 
says himself that, when he was writing, 
ideas thronged so fast that the only dif- 
ficulty he had was in selection. Every- 
body knows the extraordinary literary 
facility of Sir Walter Scott—how his 
amanuensis, when he employed one, could 
not keep pace with the breathless speed 
with which he dictated his marvellous 
romances. If we can judge from the 
many original MSS. of his novels and 

ems which have been preserved to us, 
it would seem that he scarcely ever recast 
a sentence or altered a word when it was 
committed to paper. The effect of this is 
that both Dryden and Scott have left a 
mass of writings valuable for the genius 
with which they are instinct, but defaced 
with errors, with grammatical blunders, 
and with many pleonasms and tautologies, 
the consequence of their authors’ not prac- 
tising what Pope calls 


The first and greatest art, the art to blot. 


Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas ” was written in 
a week, to defray the expenses of his 


mother’s funeral. Horace Walpole wrote 
nearly all “ The Castle of Otranto” at a 
sitting which terminated not by mental 
fatigue, but by the fingers ae too 
weary to close on the pen. Beckford’s 
celebrated “ Vathek” was composed by 
the uninterrupted exertion of three whole 
days and two whole nights, during which 
time the ecstatic author supported himself 
by copious draughts of wine. What 
makes the feat more wonderful is, that 
it was written in French, an acquired lan- 
guage, for Beckford was of course an 
Englishman. Mrs. Browning wrote her 
delightful poem entitled “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” a long elaborate romance in a 
difficult metre, in twelve hours, while the 

rinter was waiting to put it into type. It 
is comparatively easy to understand the 
rapidity with which these compositions 
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were produced, because, being works of 
imagination couched in a style essen- 
tially bold and free, choice phraseology, 
careful rhythm, and copious illustration 
were not so much needed; but when we 
learn that Ben Jonson completed his 
highly-wrought comedy of “The Alchy- 
mist” in six weeks, and that Dr. Johnson 
could throw off forty-eight octavo pages of 
such a finished composition as his “ Life 
of Savage ” at a sitting, one is indeed lost 
in bewildering admiration, and perhaps 
half inclined to doubt the author’s word. 
However much we may wonder at feats 
like these, we should not forget Sheri- 
dan’s witty remark, that very easy writing 
is generally very hard reading; and com- 
fort our commonplace selves with the 
thought that, in nine cases out of ten, 
genius in literature is like genius in prac- 
tical life, little else than honest, indefatiga- 
ble labor fortunately directed. The wise 
Lord Bacon has observed that prodigies, 
of what kind soever they may be, belong 
to what is monstrous in nature, and as 
they are not produced in accordance with 
the laws which determine man’s condition, 
ought neither to be sought out nor imi- 
tated. But we must turn now to our third 
point — the strange circumstances under 
which celebrated works have been pro- 
duced. 

It is curious that two of the greatest 
historical works in the world were written 
while their authors were in exile — the 
“ History of the Peloponnesian War,” b 
Thucydides, the “History of the Rebel- 
lion,” by Lord Clarendon. Fortescue, the 
chief justice in Henry’s VI.’s reign, wrote 
his great work on the laws of England un- 
der the same circumstances. Locke was 
a refugee in Holland when he penned his 
memorable “ Letter concerning Tolera- 
tion,” and put the finishing touches to his 
immortal “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing.” Lord Bolingbroke had also 
“left his country for his country’s good ” 
when he was engaged on the works by 
which he will be best remembered. Every- 
body knows Dante’s.sad tale, and his mis- 
erable wanderings from city to city while 
the “ Divine: Comedy” was in course of 
production. Still more melancholy is it to 
review the formidable array of great works 
which were composed within the walls of a 
prison, First come the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” and “ Don Lg eee the one writ- 
ten in Bedford gaol, the other in a squalid 
dungeon in Spain. James I. (of Scotland) 
penned his sweet poem “The Kynge’s 
Quhair,” while a prisoner in Windsor Cas- 
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tle; and the loveliest of Lord Surrey’s 
verses were written in the same place, un- 
der the same circumstances. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “History of the World” was 
composed in the Tower. George Buchan- 
an executed his brilliant Latin version of 
the Psalms while incarcerated in Portugal. 
“ Fleta,” one of the most valuable of our 
early law works, took its name from the 
fact of its having been compiled by its 
author in the Fleet Prison. Boethius’ 
“ Consolations of Philosophy,” De Foe’s 
“ Review” and “Hymn to the Pillory,” 
Voltaire’s “ Henriade,” Howel’s * Famil- 
iar Letters” — to which we have recently 
directed attention — Dr. Dodd’s “ Prison 
Thoughts,” Grotius’ “ Commentary on St. 
Matthew,” and the amusing “ Adventures 
of Dr. Syntax,” all these were produced in 
the gloomy cells of a common prison. 
Tasso wrote some of the loveliest of his 
sonnets in a mad-house, and Christopher 
Smirt his “ Song to David ” — one of the 
most eloquent sacred lyrics in our lan- 
guage — while undergoing confinement in 
a similar place. Poor Nathaniel Lee, the 
dramatist, is said to have revolved some of 
his tragedies in lucid intervals within the 
walls of a lunatic asylum. Plautus fabri- 
cated some of his comedies in a bake- 
house. The great Descartes, Berni, the 


Italian poet, and Boyse, the once well- 
known author of “The Deity,” usuall 
wrote while lying in bed. Hooker medi- 
tated his “ Ecclesiastical Polity” while 
rocking the cradle of his child ; and Rich- 
ardson slowly elaborated his romances 
among the compositors of his printing- 


office. Byron composed the greater part 
of “Lara” while engaged at his toilet- 
table, and his “ Prologue at the Opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre” in a stage-coach. 
Moore’s gorgeous Eastern romance, 
“Lalla Rookh,” was written in a cottage 
blocked up with snow, with an English 
winter roaring round it. Burns dreamed 
one of his lyrics, and wrote it down just as 
it came to him in his sleep. Tartini’s 
“ Devil’s Sonata” was another inspiration 
from Morpheus; and so also was Cole- 
ridge’s “ Kubla Khan.” 

Such were the extraordinary circum- 
stances attending the composition of works 
which have amused and instructed thou- 
sands of people; such have been some of 
the methods, and such some of the habits of 
authors. Various and unintelligible often 
are the forms in which human genius will 
reveal itself; but quite as various, and per- 
haps quite as unintelligible, at first sight, 
are the ways in which it has surmounted 
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the obstacles which opposed it, asserted 
its claims, and effected its development. 


From The Spectator. 
THE HATRED OF INDIVIDUALS FOR 
NATIONS. 


PEOPLE begin to hate nations just as 
they begin to hate individuals, but the 
progress of their hatred is so different as 
to deserve a moment’s study. A man 
hates another usually for some reason, 
producible, at all events, to his own mind, 
either because he has suffered from his 
enemy, or because he is in his way, or 
because he is insolent towards him, or be- 
cause, for some reason not quite clear even 
to himself, he entertains a secret fear of 
his adversary’s possible action. There 
are, no doubt, what we may call sympa- 
thetic hatreds, aversions springing from 
no known or recognized cause, born in- 
stantly on contact, and really produced by 
a perceived conflict of natures, tempera- 
ments, or sometimes aspirations. It is 
the hatred of a horse for a camel, of an 
ichneumon for a snake, of a Chinaman for 
a negro, and inexplicable by mere reason- 
ing. Such cases do occur, just as love at 
first sight does occur, but they are rare, 
and as a rule a hater requires provocation 
from the object of his hatred, though, of 
course, the provocation may occasionally be 
found merely in the fact of the provoker’s 
existence. Kings have hated their heirs 
very bitterly for no better reason than 
that, and hatred to a man who stands be- 
tween yourself and a pleasant life, though 
he may be standing there quite innocently, 
is among the commonest of social phe- 
nomena. The hatred, however, commonly 
begins with a reason, is exasperated by a 
series of actual or supposed events, and 
then, in Christian society and in our mod- 
ern world, receives a check. We cannot, 
indeed, quite agree with Bulwer, who 
maintained in one of his novels that hatred 
was an extinct motor, for we see murders 
committed every day for which we can 
perceive no other motive, and hear perpet- 
ually of social quarrels in which hatred 
has at last moved two men to violent and 
hostile action, but it is true, we think, that 
modern hatred is subject to checks. Not 
only is the hater subject to those influ- 
ences from the variety and complexity of 
modern life of which Bulwer speaks, from 
the number of the interests which necessa- 
rily press upon his mind and prevent him 
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from brooding over the villanies, real or 
imaginary, of any individual, but he is 
almost sure at some step in the progress 
of his malady to pull himself sharply up. 
He recognizes that his mind has been 
dram-drinking. Either he is a reasonable 
human being, and suddenly appreciates 
the humor of his own exaggerated view, 
or he is a Christian, and is shocked at the 
impulses of his own mind, or he is under 
the influence of the Christian atmosphere, 
and recoils before the first suggestion of 
an act which would cause suffering, — that 
is, from any approach towards making his 
hatred active. “ After all,” he says to 
himself, “perhaps I mistake the fellow, 
or perhaps he has mistaken me; ” or, “ He 
may be only acting after his nature,” or, 
® He has a right, annoying as he is in the 
exercise of it.” At all events, he reflects, 
—and reflection is nearly sure to be as 
fatal to hatred as it is to that form of rage 
which carries a man out of himself, and 
ends in a burst of destructiveness, only 
innocent when confined to his own china. 
The man who hates a nation rarely feels 
this check, He never pulls himself up, 
for he never perceives that such a process 
ts obligatory on the conscience of a Chris- 
tian human being. On the contrary, when 
he lets himself go full swing, he exults 
over himself for the moral virtue shown in 
It is immoral 


the pace he has attained. 
to hate an individual, but patriotic to hate 


anation. It is foolish to be eternally sus- 
pecting a personal enemy, but politic to 
regard every national act as deserving of 
suspicion. To grudge your cousin his 
luck is mean, so basely mean, that most 
men would deny it; but to detest France, 
or Germany, or Russia for getting a new 
estate, even by legacy, is positively virtu- 
ous. Itis feeble to be moved by taunts 
from an adversary, but if he has a few 
million heads it is only proper pride, a 
duty you owe to your country, to be ve 

wrath with his most meaningless imperti- 
nence. It is wicked to desire to kill a 
rival merely because he has succeeded, 
but to desire to kill a nation for succeed- 
ing is an emotion to be avowed and to be 
proud of. “I would give a finger if I 
could kill him,” says the angry man, and 
the bystanders pronounce him, in their 
hearts, a malignant fool; but if he says, 
“TI would give my life if only I could de- 
Stroy the Russian army,” they think the 
sentiment quite creditable, and describe 
him ever after as “a little violent, but 
frank and patriotic.” If he invents ingen- 
lous methods of killing, he is a man de- 
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serving of honor ; and if he kills in heaps, 
he is a hero. The hater’s very virtues, 
his love for his country, his desire for the 
national honor, his indignation at wrong, 
are all called in to foster his rancor, until 
moderation seems to himself scarcely less 
than a crime, and he talks, and especially 
writes, as if he were bereft of reason. In 
modern life, hereditary hatred, the active 
dislike of a man because his grandfather 
was a brute, is considered foolish, and is 
disowned —though few men are entirely 
free from unconscious antipathies of the 
kind, or could conceive of a Lord Ruth- 
ven as a benevolent philanthropist — but 
where a nation is the subject of hatred, 
distance of time matters nothing. Half 
Europe hates the Jews of to-day, because 
their remote ancestors executed Christ; 
the Greeks, who have not held Byzantium 
for four hundred years, still suffer from 
the opprobrium attaching to the word 
“ Byzantine; ” and educated men to this 
hour hate Russians hard, because Russian 
proprietors, like English proprietors in 
the West Indies, were occasionally fright- 
fully cruel to their serfs. eg the 
serf-owners ever did surpasses the deeds 
narrated before the last committee of 
inquiry into slavery in the West Indies, — 
but what then? So strong, indeed, is 
this cause of hatred, that we question 
whether if a people arose who called 
themselves Carthaginians, English edu- 
cated men would ever quite overcome an 
inclination to believe that they were ab- 
normally cruel. Men who hate nations 
actually read themselves into blazing fury 
by studying their history, and are ready to 
refuse votes to Irishmen because their 
fathers passed a confiscating act, and de- 
light in Dutch defeats before Acheen 
because of the massacre of Amboyna. It 
is just the same about evidence. An En- 
glishman believes a man a fool who is 
always worrying himself about things his 
adversary says, who listens to every mor- 
sel of tittle-tattle about epigrams against 
him which his adversary ~ made, or 
who greedily receives stories of insults 
offered by the enemy’s hangers-on to his 
servants. He quotes all manner of prov- 
erbs about listeners, asks how society is 
to go on if everybody “ repeats,” and 
is positively angry if malicious gossip is 
traced to inferior servants. If, however, 
the enemy is a nation, all these rules are 
discarded. It is absurd to believe that 
John contemplates stealing your cabbages, 
particularly as, if the gout were away, you 
could kick John off the premises, but to 
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believe that the nation called “John” 
would not steal your mortgages is suicidal 
trustfulness. You are besotted to think 
that Brown, who is half insolvent, wants a 
law-suit with you, who have the bank of 
England in your breeches-pocket, but to 
suppose that Czar Alexander wants a war 
with England is only far-seeing and wise. 
If your coachman tells you that your 

room tells him that your enemy’s stable- 

oy was heard to say he should like to 
duck the said groom, you smile, and bid 
him be silent ; But if a telegram-maker re- 
ports that Count Ignatieff said jestingly 
that a dragoman in English service ought 
to be shot, it is proper to massacre armies 
to wipe that insult out. A merchant who 
believed about a rival half the rubbish 
that England has believed for the past 
fortnight about Russia would be regarded 
as out of his mind, but the rival being a 
nation, he who believed most was regard- 
ed as necessarily the acutest man. In 
private life, and as regards individuals, 
even Dr. Johnson, who “loved a good 
hater,” would have asked on what author- 
ity statements justifying hatred were 
made ; but in international life any author- 
ity is good enough, and a story utterly 
improbable in itself is suuitowedl: down. on 
the authority of a perfectly anonymous 


bulletin-maker, who may, for aught that 
appears, have been paid to invent it, or may 
be gratifying a sardonic humor at the ex- 
pense of the credulous, because irritated 


Englishman. The hatred, in fact, being 
supposed to be virtuous, is fostered until it 
becomes a passion, and rejects all control 
from either reason or experience. Othel- 
lo’s mind about Desdemona was a judicial 
mind when compared with the mind of a 
good many Englishmen about Count Igna- 
tieff, and Dissenting ministers are hardly 
more credulous about General Bex than 
English Tories about Prince Gortscha- 
koff. And finally, the man who hates a 
nation, with reason or without, always de- 
sires to transmute his hatred into an act. 
At the exact point where the hater hating 
an individual usually stops, the hater 
hating a nation usually boils over. The 
individual must not only hate very hard 
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but be very bad, who throws vitriol at his 
foe, but if the foe is a nation, that is the 
first thing he thinks of. He thinks it ac- 
tually noble to let loose barbarism at him, 
and counts up the Kurds or the Arabs he 
might employ with a glow of gratified pride, 
in which he perceives no wickedness what- 
ever. Only an oppressive man relies on 
his wealth to ruin his opponent by taking 
him from court to court, but if the oppo- 
nent is a nation, kindly men will wag their 
purses, and exult in the number of times 
"— can commence a new campaign. 

f course, the real origin of all this ran- 
cor is ignorance, an inability on the part 
of the hater to recognize that he is hating 
persons, and not merely a force like a 
flood or a stream, which he has to dam 
up; but that excuse is valid only at the 
price of the hater’s reputation for knowl- 
edge and discernment. He ought to know 
what he is hating, ought to attribute sane 
motives, ought to be self-controlled enough 
to test evidence and distinguish among 
informants. That he is not so, that an 
imaginary story of insult to an envoy can 
make a nation rush to war, is one of the 
many evils which attend the progress of 
the world towards democracy, and one of 
the many which impose day by day heav- 
ier responsibilities on those who guide. 
We think they are being felt, and that 
within a few years the statesman who can 
madly hate a nation will be regarded as 
society now regards the man who can 
madly hate an individual, as a little mad, 
very.bad, and dangerous to know. Fifty 
years hence statesmen will regard nations 
as leading counsel regard opponents at 
the bar, as persons they may quarrel with 
if provoked, and must contend with in 
business, but for the rest, as human be- 
ings exactly in essentials like themselves. 

hether average men, however, will at- 
tain that amount of wisdom, we doubt. 
They will hardly in any reasonable time 
become wiser than the politicians who let 
loose out of rancor Red Indians on people 
of their own race, creed, and language, or 
the peers who to-day would declare war 
on Russia because they say Russia is 
ambitious, tricky, and strong. 





